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COUNTER ATOM? 


T is probably an historical truth that man 

has never developed a weapon for which 

he has not eventually found some counter- 

weapon or other defense. But this does not 

warrant our now assuming complacently 

that science is bound to discover a counter 
to the atomic bomb. 

While we are facing the new and terrible 
facts we'd better square up to the thought 
that an alternation of military measures and 
countermeasures in past history guarantees 
nothing for the future. 

There have been two main kinds of mili- 
tary countermeasures in past history. One 
was to find a better weapon—a more destruc- 
tive, more eflicient weapon than the weapon 
in hand. The other is the block, the guard, 
the evasion, the improved protection—bet- 
ter armor or fortifications, better means and 
methods of detection, improvements in 
transportation—all of which turn aside or 
avoid the power of the presently available 
weapon and thus reduce its effect or neutral- 
ize it. 

A more destructive weapon than the po- 
tential atomic bomb—a bomb the equivalent 
of many millions of tons of TNT instead of 
thousands—appears to be a purely academic 


conception. The scientists imply most 


vividly that the earth or its atmosphere 
might indeed not be able to support it—at 
the same time stating that far more power 
ful bombs can be made than the tw 


dropped on Japan. 


HAT leaves the other kind of counter 

measure to consider, the measure that 
might avoid or turn the atomic blow. What 
could that be? Armor against the tremen 
dous heat which is the energy loosed from 
the atom? An underground civilization? A 
means of detecting the distant approach or 
the very existence of the prepared materials 
of atomic destruction? Or a means of set 
ting them off at great distances? 

Scientists of high standing in atomic r 
search have already stated formally and 
publicly that they see no hope of countering 
the weapon they helped develop. 

They may be wrong. Or they may be 
right. 

In relative terms of time they may well 
be right. In the face of present atomic de 
velopment itself no man, scientist or lay 
man, can place a limit on what man may 
eventually learn. But if our present experts 
see no physical solution near enough in time 


to prevent the very possible destruction ot a 
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great part of the life on our planet, we must 
listen with the gravest respect. 

(he military man—with the rest of the 
world—must therefore face the two possi- 
bilities: that the old law of counterdevelop- 
ment may or may not hold good. He cannot 
and must not take comfort in dwelling on 
the one thought alone that the old law may 
and probably will hold good and that some 
kind of protection will surely be found—and 


thus discount the alternative. 


HERE were military men between the 

wars who used all their energies to in- 
sist that the truck could never replace the 
horse and mule. This magazine called the 
influence some of these men were able to 
exercise “the Dead Hand.” 

The span from oats to gasoline is hardly 
an inch compared with the mile from gaso- 
line to atomic energy. The comparison 
holds if we put it in terms of destruction of 
life—the span from the arrow to the block- 
buster; and that from the blockbuster to the 
atom bomb. 

This time any hold that the Dead Hand 
might conceivably get on military thought 
will result in a vastly greater risk to the 
country and the world. 

The military man cannot afford to think 
tor a moment, either, that all of war as he 
has known it will shortly be of no value. As 
long as there is war, the mind of the soldier 


must survey the whole scope of warfare, 





retain the broadest knowledge of it—of the 
atom and all before the atom. He must add 
the energy in the atom to all else he knows 
of warfare, cast away nothing learned from 
the whole of past warfare that is presently 
useful until practical replacement with 
something else is certain. And for many 
things of war there has never been a replace 
ment yet—the fighting man, for example. 
We can never discard the fighting man 
until we are absolutely certain something 
else can do his job—which may or may not 


be pe yssible. 


A the search for the countermeasure 

cannot be put aside on the strength of 
statements that none now appears to be 
feasible. The search must extend in every 
possible direction. It must not be confined 
to the purely physical sciences. 

The soldier, like cthers, needs to think 
about all conceivable ways of countering the 
atom. About what might come, for example, 
of spending two billion dollars on an ex 
ploration of human aggression—into an or 
ganized search for ways of keeping men 
from wanting to enslave and destroy their 
peaceful neighbors. This would be a “coun 
ter to the atom” and to all war. 

The soldier must be thinking daily how 
tremendously the new destructive power ex 
ceeds anything ever before released by the 
work of man, and how it may affect the 


whole of war. 
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CHRISTMAS QUIET. THE 
staffs took official notice of the occ: iain. 


EVE WAS COMMANDERS AND 
lo all of the com 
mand posts within Bastogne went a G-2 pares from the 
1O1st’s chief joker, Danahy. 
It was a Sitrep overlay in red, white and green, rh red out 
lining the enemy positions completely encircling the tow n 
and the green showing only in the words ‘ ‘Merry Christmas” 
See page 11.) 
General Me: Auliffe also rose to the occasion with an in 
spired communique in which he told his men about the 
German demand for surrender and his answer to them. The 


rest of his Christmas message read as follows: 


Ricusenent ( ‘olonel Paul 


across ee position hele 1 by the defenders. 


What's merry about all this, you ask? We're fighting—it’s 
cold—we aren’t home. All true but what has the proud Eagle 
Division accomplished with its worthy comrades of the 10th 
Armored Division, the 705th Tank Destroyer Battalion and 
all the rest? Just this: We have stopped cold ev erything that 
has been thrown at us from the north, east, south and west. 
We have identifications from four German panzer divisions, 
two German infantry divisions and one German parachute 
division. These units, spearheading the last desperate Ger- 
man lunge, were heading straight west for key points when 
the Eagle Division was hurriedly ordered to stem the ad- 


The Story of the First 
To be published in December by the INFANTRY JOURNAI 


*From the officially prepared book Bastogne 
Fight Days 
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vance. How effectively this was done will be writte: 


history; not alone in our Division’s glorious history but 


world history. The Germans actually “did surround u 
radios blared our doom. Allied troops are counterattackit 
3yv holding B 

ies. We know 
will say: W 
done! We are giving our country and our loved ones at i] 

a worthy Christmas present and being privileged to take par 


in this gallant feat of arms are truly “making for ours 
merry Christmas. 


We continue to hold Bastogne. 
Allied 


General 


in force. 
Armies. 
Taylor, 


we assure the success of the 
our Division commander, 


Privately, on the telephone that night to Gener: vi Middle 
ton, commander of the VIII Corps, McAuliffe express 
his true feeling about Christmas in these words 

“The finest C hristmas present the 101st could get w ou! 
be a relief tomorrow.” | 

But General McAuliffe’s greeting to his troops proved ' 
be in every part a prophetic utterance though the quiet 
Christmas Eve did not last for long. 

That night the town was bombed twice. During the fis 
raid, in the late evening, a bomb landed on the hospita 
the 20th Armored Infantry near the intersection of the main 
roads from Arlon and Neufchateau. It caved in ¢! 


burying 20 patients and killing a Belgian woman who w 


Another bomb landed on the hea¢ 
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serving as a nurse. 
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By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall. Assisted by Captain John 
G. Westover and Lieutenant A. Joseph Webber 





quarters of Combat Command B, doing heavy damage and 
knocking down the Christmas tree in the message center. 
The men set up the tree again, and in an elaborate cere 
mony, one of the sergeants pinned the Purple Heart on a 


mang) € d doll. 
“Quiet” Was Not the Right Word 


Yet on the whole, Christmas Eve did pass without due 
pressure from the enemy. The journal entries of the dif- 
ferent regiments all use the word ‘ ‘quiet’ in describing the 
period. But that is a word that simply does not record the 
mult in the thoughts and emotions of the men of Bastogne. 
Such was their reaction to the Christmas and to the memo- 
es surrounding it, that for the first time all around the 
serimeter men felt fearful. It seemed to them that the end 

it hand. That night many of them shook hands with 

ell Aap They said to one another that it would prob 

bly be their last night together. Many of the commanders 

saw this happening, though they knew it had little relation 
the still strong tactical situation. 

Z the 502d Parachute Infantry the officers were served 
Christmas Mess in the tenth century chapel of the beauti- 
ful Rolle Chateau which they were using for a command 
post. It was a happy occasion, well attended by the neighbor 
ing Belgians who had rounded out the regimental messes 
with contributions of flour and sides of beet from their own 
stores. 

The regimental officers turned in about 0130 on Christ 
mas morning. 

At 0245 there was an intense shelling of the forward area 
by the German artillery. Lieutenant Colonel Patrick F. 
Cassidy, the 502d’s executive officer, called Captain Wallace 
\. Swanson of Company A who reported that his sector had 
suddenly become active. But he added that the situation 
was obscure; he could not figure out yet what the Germans 
intended. 

\t 0330 Colonel Cassidy called Captain Swanson again. 
Swanson said that the enemy was on top of him. While they 
were talking, the line went out. Colonel Cassidy awakened 
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Lieutenant Colonel Steve Chappuis, the regimental com 
mander. Then all lines went out. Chappuis called his Ist 
Battalion by radio and told them to get res idy to move, add 
ing that the commander, Major John D. Hanlon, was to 
come to Rolle as quickly as possible. By radio Chappuis 


heard from Swanson that Germans in large numbers were 
in Champs and that his men were locked in a hand-to-hand 
and house-to-house fight with them. Major Hanlon reported 
at the command post and was told by Colonel Chi ppuis to 
move Company B to the Chi amps road just west of Rolle and 
then get forw ard into Chi amps and help C 
Company A. 


While Swanson was becoming engaged, other (¢ 


aptain Swanson’s 


German 
forces had filtered through the woods to the east of Ch imps 
on the 2d Battalion’s left flank. After reporting this to regi 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Sutliffe, the 2nd 
Battalion rercanea tr, shifted part of his force leftward 
against this threat. Colonel Chappuis supported his move by 
instructing Major Hanlon to send one platoon of Company 
B to the right to join hands with Company E. Hanlon called 
in at 0545 and said the Germans were still fighting in 
Champs. He did not want to put the rest of his battalion 
into the village until it became light because the darkness 
and contusion were so bad that it was almost impossible to 
distinguish friend from enemy. Colonel Chappuis told him 
to hold steady. 


Waiting for the Real Blow 


As Chi appuls < and Cassidy estimated the situation at 502d 
pet, on rs, Company B was already backing up Com 
pany A and would still be effective if Champs were lost, 
whereas it might lose its reserve value if it pushed on into the 
village and the Germans came around it. So they waited. 
They knew that somewhere a real blow was coming but they 
could not figure where. So far the German pressure had 
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Illustrated by Technical Sergeant Olin Dows 








jarred them only at the right and center of the 502d and was 
coming at them from the north. They looked anxiously to 
the westward where their sector joined that of the 327th 
Glider Infantry. Their command post was under heavy 
artillery fire and was no longer in either telephone or radio 
communication with Headquarters, 101st Division. 


Just as the first light of Christmas morning broke, the 
S-2 of the Ist Battalion, First Lieutenant Samuel B. Nickels, 
]r., came at a dead run into the chateau where the Head 
quarters, 502d, was. “There are seven enemy tanks and lots 
of infantry coming over the hill on your left,” he said. He 
had first sighte d them moving along parallel to the ridge 
southwest of Hemroulle. They were striking toward the 
ground where the 502d and 327th joined he nds. 


Breakthrough to the CP 


lhe Rolle Chateau was emptied almost before Lieutenant 
Nickels had finished speaking. Cooks, clerks, radiomen and 
the chaplains collected under Captain James C. Stone, the 
502d headquarters commandant, and rushed west to the 
next hill. From the chateau gate at Rolle, the road dips down 
through a deep swale, then rises onto the ridge where it joins 
the main road into Hemroulle. The road line is on high 
ground all the way until just before it reaches Hemroulle 
where it drops down again to the village. Captain Stone’s 
scratch headquarters fosce ran across the swale and took up 
firing positions close to the road and facing westward. With 
in a few minutes they were joined by the men of the regi 
ment’s wounded who were able to walk. M: ijor Douglas ° J 
Davidson, the regimental surgeon of the 502d, had run to 
the chateau st ible that was serving as a temporary hospital, 
rallied his patients, handed them “tifles and then led them 
out against the tanks. 

They could see the tanks coming on toward them now. 
From the archway of Rolle Chateau it was about 600 yards 
to the first line of German armor. Colonels Chappuis and 
Cassidy and the radio operator looked westward trom the 
archway and could see just the outline of the enemy move- 
ment in the dim light. They were now the only men at the 
headquarte rs. 

Colonel Cassidy called Major Hanlon and told him to 
leave Company B where it was but to get the company 
ready to protect its own rear and then try to get Company 
C faced to the west to meet the German tanks | as they came 
on, 

The 327th Glider Infantry was already engaged. At 0500 
the regime *ntal commander, Colonel Jose ph H. Harper, had 
heard by phone from Company A of his 3d Battalion that 
bi enemy tanks were formed for attack just east of Mande 

t.-Etienne. At 0710 the German armor supported by in 
i of the 77th Grenadier Regiment smashed through 
the positions held by Companies A and B. In coming 
through two companies, the tanks fired all their guns and 
the German infantrymen riding the tanks blazed away with 
their rifles. The spearpoint of the German armor had already 
broken clear through to the battalion command post. At the 
327th regimental headquarters Colonel Harper heard by 
telephone of the breakthrough, and on the heels of that 
message came word from Lieutenant Colonel John T. 
Cooper, Jr., that his 463d Parachute Field Artillery Bat- 
talion already had the German tanks under fire. At 0715 
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Lieutenant Colonel Ray C. Allen, the 3d Battalio: 327th 
commander, called and said that the tanks were righ; 
him. 
Harper asked, 


“Right here!” 








“How close?” 
answered Allen. 
blank at me from 150 
sition but I’ve got to run. 





“They are firi 
yards range. My units are s 
’ But Colonel Allen’s bat: 
“Tanks ar _ 
toward you!” Captain Preston E. Towns, command C 
pany C, had telephoned to Allen. 

“Where?” Allen had asked. 

“If you look out your window now,” said Captain [owns 
“you ‘ll be looking right down the muzzle of an 8§ 

Day was just breaking. Colonel Allen stayed at hj 
3d Battalion, 327th, command post only long enough ; 
look out of his window and prove what Towns | 
him, and to call Colonel Harper and tell him he was gettin 
out. Then he ran as fast as he could go and the German 
tanker fired at him as he sprinted toward the woods. He 
could see the muzzle blasts over his shoulder in the sem; 
darkness. But all of the shots were leading him. The Ger 
mans were giving him credit for more speed than his legs 
possessed. 

Two members of Allen’s staff followed him. As they al} 
came out of the other end of the woods, men ot ( ne 
Chappuis’ 502d Parachute Infantry along the ridge road 
saw them and promptly pinned them down with heavy rif 
fire. The three then crawled back to the woods, circled 
south through a little valley and returned to Hemroulk 






not been taken wholly by surprise. 



















As they came out of the woods the second time, they were 
fired on by artille srymen of Colonel Cooper's 463d Parachute 
Field Artille ry Battalion who had formed a skirmish line in 
case the enemy broke through the infantry. But Colonel 
Allen was getting tired of all this and he waved his hand 
kerchief vigorously until finally the gunners lowered their 
rifles and let the party come in. 








Colonel Harper, on getting the phone call made by Alle 
just before Allen had to dash from his headquarters, realized 
that there was now no control over the 3d Battalion, 327th 
So he sent his own S-3, Major Jones, with his radio to Col 











Th 
nel Cooper's artillery command post. Jones got there just J or 
as Allen did, and he got through at once to the companie 
with the radio. P 

“Hold and Fight Back”’ . 

In the meantime the forward line had held, partly because 
of the quick thinking of Captain Robert J. McDonald b 
Company B. He had heard Colonel Allen’s urgent report t ¢ 





Colonel Harper over his own telephone and he at one 
called Companies A and C by radio. “The battalion com 
mander has had to get out,” he said to them. “I can see you 
from where I am. Your best bet is to stay where you ar 
Hold tight to your positions and fight back at them.” 

That was what they did. The main body of the Germ 
armor rolled straight through Company A’s lines. The men 
of Company A, 327th (First Lieutenant Howard G. B 
was the acting commanding officer) stayed in their foxh 
and took it, replying with their rifles and whatever roe 
weapons were at hand. After the tide of German stee! had 
passed over and through them, 12 men of the company wer 
dead and 20 lay wounded. But the survivors were up and 
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This is a reproduction of the overlay Colonel Danahy had prepared and distributed to all command posts at Bastogne 


on Christmas Eve, 1944. On the original overlay the enemy's positions were in red and the “Merry Christmas” 


fighting, and in the next round of the battle they captured 
/2 German prisoners. 

Having crashed through Colonel Harper's 327th front, 
the German armor split as it came on toward the ridge and 
half of it swung north toward Rolle where Lieutenant 
Samuel B. Nickels (S-2, Ist Battalion, 502d) 

rned Colonel Chappuis, commander of the 


saw it and 
502d Para 
y, in time for him to make his last-minute 
preparation. Companies B and C, 502d, were even then in 
column of twos moving up the road tow ird Champs. 

| hus far Lieutenant Colonel Clifford 7 re, 7( 
lank Destroyer Battalion had played only 


Sth 
minor part 
the defense of the sector, but their best moments were 
aching. Two of the tank destroyers had been of some 
tance to Captain Swanson (C ompany A, 502d) in his 
t for Champs. They were already i in position there when 
“A German attack got under way, one destroyer in the 
center of Champs and another slightly to the west of it so 
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in green. 


placed that it could cover the road to the southwest and the 
ridge to the north and northwest. Upon setting up, the tank 
destroyer crews manned four machine guns on the ground 
around their centr: lly located guns. ‘I his position held when 
the German infantry closed on Champs and the tank de 
stroyer torce even spared a few of its men to go forward 
and help the paratroope rs root the enemy out ol the houses 
Too, the heavy guns were used for close-up interdiction 
fire to keep the enemy from moving 
village. In this work, the 37mm. guns, 
especially effective. Captain Swanson 
destri vers, 


any deeper into the 
canister, were 
got one of the tank 
under Sergeant Lawrence Valletta, to go for 
ward and blast a house where about 30 Germans had taken 
cover. Sergeant Valletta moved right in next to the building, 
trained his big gun on the doors and windows and blew the 
place apart. He then shelled two more houses and returned 
to his original position. Just about dawn, he made a second 
sortie of the same kind. 


hring 


1 





To the southward of Champs where the crisis of the action 
was swiftly maturing, the tank destroyers got away to a bad 
start but then staged a swift recovery. Two of them from 
Company B, 705th Battalion, had been in the 327th Glider 
Infantry area and were out along the road which runs 
toward Grandes-Fanges from Rolle (this put them to the 
westward of Company C, 502d Parachute Infantry) when 
the German attack came over the hill. The crews had at first 
put their tank destroyers into concealment behind a hay 
stack and from there had engaged the enemy armor at a 
distance, knocking out two or three tanks. Yet as the power 
of the German armor became more obvious, they decided to 
withdraw. That was how it happened that they were moving 
back toward Rolle and were directly in line with the Ger 
man tank fire when Company C of the 502d Parachute In 
fantry faced toward the enemy. 

Both tank de sstroyers were knocked out almost instantly. 
The men of Company C saw them reel and stop from the 
enemy fire and realized that the loss of the tank destroyers 
had helped spare them the worst part of the blow. 


German Armor Moves In 


The encounter had had one other powerful effect—two 
tank destroyers from C ompany C, 705th, were waiting in 
the woods behind Colonel C happuis’ 502d infantrymen. 
The German armor, confident that it was now fully in com- 
mand of the field, came on boldly against the infantry line. 
Colonel Cassidy (executive of the 5 502d) had sent a runner 
sprinting tow ard the woods to alert the two concealed tank 
destroyers. The runner had been told to run from the guns 
on to Captain George R. Cody’s Company C, 502d, po 
sition and tell him that the tank destroyers would be back 
ing him up. But he didn’t get there in time. 

The guns of the seven Mark IVs were already firing into 
Company C. About 15 to 20 German infantrymen were rid- 
ing on the outtide of each tank, some firing their rifles. But 
the ground fog was bad and their fire was erratic. Captain 
Cody turned his men about and told them to fall back to the 
edge of the forest. Without any part of its line breaking into 
a general dash for the rear, Company C fell back to the 
shelter of the trees and there took up positions and opened 
fire on the tanks with machine guns, bazookas, and rifles. 
Despite the surprise of the German assault, this movement 
was carried out with little loss and no disorder. 

Then swiftly, there was a complete turning of the situa- 
tion as Company C’s first volleys from its new position took 
toll of the German infantry clinging to the tanks. Dead and 
wounded pitched from the vehicles into the snow. As if with 
the purpose of saving their infantry, the tanks veered left 
toward Champs and the position held by C ompany B, 502d. 

Until this moment the two tank destroyers in the woods 
behind Company C had not fired a round. But as the tank 
line pivoted and began to move northward along the top of 
the ridge, the flank of the German armor became completely 
exposed and the two tank destroyers went into action. So did 
Company B, which was now firing at the enemy front. 
Three of the Mark IVs were hit and knocked out by the 
tank destroyer fire before they completed their turning 
movement. One was stopped by a bazooka round from 
Company C. A fifth tank was hit and stopped by a rocket 
from Captain Stone’s scratch group from Headquarters, 
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502d. The infantry riding on the tanks was cu: 
by bullet fire. As ‘Company C’s part of the bat: 


there were 67 German dead and 35 prisoners, man 










wounded, in the area around the ruined tanks. _ 

One tank did break through Company B and charge o, 
into Champs. C ompany A, 502d, fired bazookas at it and j 
was also shelled by a 57mm. gun. The tank was hit by both 





ba of fire but which weapon made the kill is y 
Captain James J. Hatch, S-3 of the 502d, had , 


ward to reconnoiter Company A’s situation and was in 4} 








Company A command post at the time. He heard the ficht 
going on outside, grabbed his pistol and opened the doo; 
He was looking straight into the mouth of the tank's 75mm 
gun at a range of 15 yards. Hatch closed the door and said 





to the others, “This is no place for my pistol.” 

The seventh tank in the German group—it was er de 
termined that this was the same tank that had knocked oy 
the two tank destroyers—was captured intact at Hemroulle 

3y 0900 the action was cleared up around Roll Head 
quarters of the 502d Parachute Infantry had called 10\, 
Division Headquarters and asked about the situation of ¢| 
327th Glider Infantry over on its left. Lieutenant Colon. 
H. W. O. Kinnard (101st Airborne Division G-3) ported 
that the 327th’s lines were generally intact and the situatio: 
there well in hand. 

In the 327th’s sector there had been four tank destroy: 
behind Captain McDonald’s Company B and four behind 
Lieutenant Bowles’ Company A. Captain Preston E 
Towns Company C was unsupported by tank destroyer 
but Colonel Harper had sent him two Sherman tanks or 
hearing that the German attack was coming. 

















The Armor Meets Its Doom 





These guns, the bazooka fire of the 327th Glider Infa 
try outfits and the barrage fire of Colonel Cooper’s 463 
Parachute Field Artillery Battalion had dealt in detail with 
that part of the German armor that tried to ride on throug! 
toward Hemroulle after breaking Harper's front. The Ger 
man tanks were fired at from so many directions and wit! 
such a mixture of fire that it was not possible to see or sa) 
how each tank met its doom. One battery from the 463d 
stopped two tanks at range of 600 yards and then some men 
ran out from the battery position and captured the crews 
Seventeen German tanks had been seen on that part of the 
327th Glider Infantry’s front that morning. Seventeen tanks 
had driven on through the infantry. But not one got awaj 
When the fighting died at last there were seventeen disable¢ 
German tanks, many of them with fire-blackened hull; 
scattered out through the American positions along th 
ridges running from Hemroulle to Champs. 

In the 502d Parachute Infantry area, the wire main 
tenance men had kept on working right through the fir 
fight and by 0900 the lines were again in solid. None of the 
German infantry had managed an escape. 


















The few survivors, upon recoiling, were rounded up 
the members of Colonel Allen’s overrun 3d Battalion 
327th. The German tankers died inside their tanks \ 
though Company C, 327th, had been compelled to e: 
without artillery support because of the closeness of t 
tion, its losses were negligible. It was put in position poe 
the high ground west of the scene of the skirmish. At abou! 
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the same time the Company C fight ended, Company A, 
327th, was getting Champs under control and was doing 
the last of its rat hunting through the village houses. Com 
pany B was put over to the eastward of Company A to hill 
out the line as far as the 3d Battalion. In getting to this po 
sition, Company B, 327th, took heavy bosses from enemy 
artillery while moving across the high ground north of 
Champs, but by 1500 the position was complete. Company 
A counted 98 Germans killed and 79 enlisted men and two 
officers captured in the Champs action. 

About 0800, 101st Division moved Force Cherry out 
through Hemroulle to a position on the high ground along 
the edge of the woods to the southward of the 502d Para 
chute Infantry. Colonel Cherry stayed there until after dark 
to cover the restoration of the Ist Battalion, 327th, position. 
He then pulled back to Hemroulle. A German field order 
captured during the morning fight showed that the German 
tank-infantry mission that came to grief along the ridge 
south and west of Rolle had been attempted by the 115th 
Panzer Grenadier Regiment of the 15th Panzer Grenadier 
Division. Two battalions of the 77th Panzer Grenadier Regi 
ment, supported by the division artillery of the 26th Volks- 
grenadier Division, had implemented the assault against 
Champs and to the southward which preceded the panzer 
advance. 

Christmas Day closed with Colonel Chappuis and Colo 
nel Cassidy of the 502d sitting down to a table spread with 
a can of sardines and a box of crackers. 

General McAuliffe, disappointed that no relief force had 
come, called General Middleton and said, 
let down.” 


“We have been 


Beginning of the End 


On the morning of December 26, the German forces re 
newed their pressure against the western side of the Bas- 
togne perimeter. But they did not press their attack in real 
strength and the American lines held solid. Around the 
other parts of the defending circle, the day was relatively 
quiet though both sides intensified their air activity. 

The intervention of the air directly hastened the hour 
when the enemy encirclement of Bastogne was broken by 
the arrival of the armored column from the south. Since 
0600 on December 22, the three Combat Commands of the 
4th Armored Division had been fighting their way steadily 
toward Bastogne by three separate routes from their assem- 
bly areas north of Arlon. They had met intense resistance all 
the way along the line and had taken heavy losses in men 
and tanks. By 1500 on December 26, Combat Command 
Reserve of the 4th had arrived at the high ground overlook 
ing Clochimont and was preparing to attack toward the vil 
lage of Sibret. This put the command about four miles to the 
southwestward of Bastogne with their local objective about 
one mile to their own northwestward. As the attack was 
about to get under way, the men saw and heard what seemed 
to be “hundreds” of C-47 planes coming directly over them 
and bound for Bastogne. The spectacle encouraged Lieuten 
ant Colonel Creighton W. Abrams, commanding the 37th 
Tank Battalion, and Lieutenant Colonel George L. Jaques, 
commanding the 53d Armored Infantry Battalion, to make a 
break for Bastogne, disregarding their original mission. They 
believed that Sibret was strongly held. Colonel Abrams’ 
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force had been cut down to twenty medium tank ( 
nel Jaques’ force was short 230 men. They figui 
might cost less to ignore Sibret and attack straig 
Bastogne. 

At 1520 Colonel Abrams ordered his S-3, Cay \ 
liam A. Dwight, to take a light team composed of ¢ . 
infantry, break northeast to the village of Assenois 
moving until he reached the Bastogne lines. Th 
with Combat Command Reserve, 4th Armored [D 
three battalions of 105mm. and one battery of 155n 
itzers—was directed to stand ready to place a conc: 
Such 


on Assenois as the team moved up to it. 
plan. 

In the execution of it, the commander of the |eadin 
tank called for artillery support as soon as he cam« 
sight of the village. The guns poured ten round 
against the target, Conce ntrating their fire against th 
north of town and into an area in the southern part 


where the enemy was supposed to be strongly fixed wit} 


piece 





antitank guns. Combat Command Reserve's shells we M 
dropping on Assenois when the first tanks moved in among Mat 
the houses. There were some infantry losses from our own [close 
fire. In the smoke and confusion, the infantry company rth 
Captain Dwight’s team dismounted and engaged the « nem\ 1 
in a fight for the village. e fi 
But five tanks and one infantry half-track stuck to the fits A 
letter of their assignment and kept moving toward Bas I 
togne. Three of the tanks had forged several hundred yards JRAm 
ahead and the enemy strewed Teller mines between then 


and the rest of the tank force as they were pulling out ; 
Assenois. The half-track hit a mine and was destroved 
Captain Dwight jumped down from his tank to clear th 
other mines away, so that he could get forward with his t 
tanks. Meanwhile, the three lead tanks kept going ; and at 
1650 First ee Charles P. Boggers, Commandir 
Officer of Company 37th Tank Battalion, drove the f 
vehicle from the 1 py Warneee Division within the | 
of the 326th Airborne Engineer Battalion, 101st Divi 

of the Bastogne forces. 


The Encirclement Is Broken 


This was the beginning. The German encirclement \ 
now finally broken, though some days would pass befor: 
American lines to the south were again firm and seve! 
weeks of fighting would ensue before the siege of Bast 
was finally lifted. Captain Dwight, having followed Li 
tenant Boggers (Company C, 37th Tank Battalion) on int 
Bastogne, radioed Colonel Abrams to come up with the res 
of the breakthrough team 

With them came Major General Maxwell Taylor, 
mander of the 10st Division, who had flown back fro! 
the United States to join his Division. General Taylor h h 
arrived in time to lead his men through their bitterest day IVS 
of fighting on the Bastogne ground, the days yet to com 

Captain Dwight then continued on to report to Genera 
McAuliffe and arrange for the convoys to enter the tow! 
that night. Assenois was cleared by 2000, with the captu' 
of 428 prisoners. Before morning, the woods on both sides 
of the road running north from Assenois were cleared su! 
ficiently to assure relatively free use of this line of commun 
cation. 
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Much hard fighting still remained for the other two com 
bat commands of 4th Armored Division before they, too, 
closed to within the Bastogne perimeter. By their drive 
north, they had opened an avenue to the south which would 

that the victory won by the Bastogne defenders could 
ully exploited by the United States Army and those of 
its Allies. 

[he relief of Bastogne signaled the defeat of the German 
\rmy in the Ardennes offensive. But it had cost the 4th 
Armored Division a price comparable to that exacted from 
the defenders of Bastogne themselves. In the seven days 
uring which its forces were moving to the relief of Bastogne 


the Division lost about a thousand men. Its total medium 


tank strength at the end of the period was equal to the 
full tank strength of a single battalion. As for what this vic 
tory—won by the defenders of Bastogne and confirmed by 
the force that relieved them—availed the Allied cause, and 
s to how it influenced the emergency of December 1944, 


there is an official estimate from the command of 12th Army 
Group. 


The After-Action Reports for December 1944 say 


Preoccupation with the key position of Bastogne dominated 
enemy strategy to such an extent that it cost him the ad 
vantage of the initiative. The German High Command evi 
dently considered further extension to the west or north as 
both logistically and strategically unsound without possession 
of Bastogne, as that town overlooks the main roads and con 
centration areas of the spearheads. By the end of the month, 
the all-out effort in the north had become temporarily de 
fensive; in the west there was a limited withdrawal, and the 
array of German forces around Bastogne clearly exposed the 
enemy's anxiety over that position. Until the Bastogne situ 
ation is resolved one way or the other no change in strategy 
can be expec ted. 


How well those words were sustained by the further 


passage of events is now history. 
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By Robert Strausz-Hupe 





INITIATIVE IN WORLD AFFAIRS HAS BEEN 
thrust upon the United States. No plans and 
blueprints for systems of security and pzace 
can alleviate this burden. Security and peace 
cannot be planned; they have to be won every 
day. An international system of security may 
replace old rules by new and better ones; the 
game may become less hazardous and the play- 
ers may abide by the rules. But it is the stakes 
which will determine who can sit in and play 
at the game o of world politics. Seen from this 
angle, it is not so much the question w hether 
a new system of rules would be better but 
what the chips in the game are worth. The 
chips are the country’s total resources, human 
and material. How well the game will be 
played, how long the rules will hold—to these 
questions there is no rational answer so long 
as men are as fallible and imperfect as history 


has proven them to be. But one thing is cer 
tain: No nation can hope to keep on playing 
that has not counted the chips, does not know 
what they are worth, and has no clear idea as 
to how much each player is able to put up 
Foreign policy is fundamentally the en 
deavor to prov ide security. Its aim is to pre 
vent war or, if war is unavoidable, to prepare 
for it by alliances and, when it comes, to con 
clude it successfully and impose a satisfactory 
settlement on the enemy. A foreign poli y is 
not a declaration of principles or a portman 
teau full of ready-made solutions. Napoleon 
said that strategy was “the art of action under 
the pressure of most difficult conditions” and 
‘a system of ad hoc expedients.” This applies 
= and more emphatic: lly to strategy in W - ; 
politics. For planning the deployment of : 
army is a comparatively simple business com 
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pared with planning a peace, a postwar order, or a system of 
international security. 

Foreign policy is not the same thing as having foreign re 
lations. Every country has foreign relations, but not every 
country has a foreign policy. A country which need not fear 
involvement in foreign conflict does not need one; a country 
without the power to back a foreign policy cannot afford 
one and is dependent on the for 
eign policies of other powers. 

Throughout most of the nine- 
teenth century the United States 
was able, in the main, to disperse 
with a foreign policy, to wit, “the 
art of action under most difficult 
conditions,” because geographical 
remoteness and friendly relations 
with Great Britain created lasting 
conditions ideally favorable to its 
security and growth. Still, the 
United States departed on several 
occasions from its no-foreign-pol 
icy policy. The war against Mex- 
ico, the purchase of Alaska, and 
Commodore Perry's expedition to 
Japan were occasions of this kind. 
But the United States acted under 
no compulsion and could, at its 
pleasure, withdraw into its conti- 
nental domain. In the twentieth 
century the United States desisted from political initiative 
because it considered itself strong enough to cope alone with 
dangers to its security. Americans believed there was less 
danger in keeping out of than taking a hand in world poli 
tics. This condition, almost everyone agrees, no longer ob 
tains. 

Political power is never at rest; it grows and diminishes; 
it is always in movement. Power-political relations cannot 
be frozen into immobility. The growing complexity of 
modern society with its vast capacity for production and 
destruction and the increasing rate of change in the inter. 
national distribution of power are the ineluctable realities 
facing this generation. Whatever the future may promise 
modern man, it is not respite from change. Power relation- 
ships in world politics may prove to be of a nature for more 
transitory than the present distribution of power indicates. 

Inaction—a noncommittal foreign policy—cannot halt 
change. The greater the power of a state, the greater the 
consequences which flow not only from its use but also from 
its nonuse. Today less than ever can nations command 
the moment to stand still. 

After every great war there is a tendency among the vic- 
torious peoples to perpetuate the arrangements, alliances, 
and coalitions which have brought the struggle to a success- 
ful end. These may have originated in whims of individ- 

uals, mistaken judgments, and accidents of history. None 
the less, they proved workable in war. What seems more 
obvious than the assumption that collaboration in war can 
be transformed into partnership in peace? Yet the purposes 
of war are not those of peace. The histories of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France provide abundant evi- 
dence that military alliances are quickly dissolved after they 





have served their purpose and that with regard t 
collaboration there is no notable distinction betw 
allies and enemies. 

There is a plausible psychological explanation 
a long and costly war peoples seek to escape ::om thlmct 
tortuous complexity of problems in power politic vee ing 
cise arrangements and—above all things—into px 
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The pattern of reaction War 
clearly established in histon 
was the same after the : 
Wars, the Napoleonic W ars, angi (0 
World War I. It calls « 

antly to the present thi 

litical documents, literat and im PO" 
private letters. There is san 
ardent desire for peace; there j 
also the same craving for r spite 
from change and for freezing int 
an international order the chance 
combination of forces which have 
won the war. Now as then the vic 
torious peoples crave the same 
things; now as then there is the 
same condition between the w ” 
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versal desire for a settlem« 
finality and the essential chang 
ableness of political history 
Throughout history the test of 
all power save spiritual power has 
been force. Men have recognized a power as great by one 
mark of distinction only; by the force it could and did us 
toward the attainment of its own ends. If force is to be the 
only criterion, it can be shown that throughout history and 
up to the very present, Great Powers have succeeded in co 
ercing many Small Powers but that some Small Power 
have “managed successfully and lastingly to thwart the in 
tentions of great ones. The Napoleonic Wars and Worl 6 
War I blotted out dozens of Small Powers; the subsequent 
peace settlements returned not only many of those wh 
had fallen victim to the warring Great Powers to tl 
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ition, but gave birth to new ones. Some of these has ventured upon a final showdown of force against force 

ers came to and retained life in spite, rather than he fact is that the power of a Great Power may vary 
of the considered policies of the Great Powers. In most distressingly. What was the standard measure of Rus 
mes Afghanistan, Turkey, and Finland have suc- _ sia’s power at the Mannerheim Line in the winter of 1940 
resisted Great Powers endowed with overwhelm- and at the Vistula in 1944; of Britain's power at Dunkerque 
rior force. None of these countries owed its sur- and four years later at Caen; of the power of the United 
rely to the mutual jealousies of the Great Powers States at Pearl Harbor and three years later at Guam, the 
seographical position as a “buffer state.” These small Philippines and Tokyo Bay? What single frame of refer 
survived because the Great Powers, intent upon de ence can accommodate the respective power ol Imp rial 
hem, were for a variety of reasons not strongenough Germany in 1914; the Weimar Republic of 1930, and the 
plish that end. That the Great Powers in question Third Reich of 1940; the bow-and-arrow power potential of 
t willing to pay the price for so trifling a conquest is Japan in 1859, and Japanese sea power in 1905? The chips 
argument—for it is precisely the attribute of aGreat in the game of power politics, it appears, change their value 
hat it can pay any price whenever and wherever it while the game is being played. Nations are not made of 
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Not the least of a nation’s strength are its agricultural resources. 
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the same stuff; no nation is made of the same stuff all the 
time. 

Geographical location, manpower, and natural resources, 
and such qualitative and variable factors as scientific and 
technical proficiency, national psychology, and political in- 
stitutions are significant components of a nation’s power. 
Highly perfected methods for the analysis of power factors 
of all nations are the stock in trade of the political and 
military intelligence of every modern Great Power. No 
individual can hope to rival these organizations. But no 
such collective apparatus has so far ‘charted successfully 
those deep currents which sweep Small Powers into great 
ness and erode the foundations of historical grandeur. 

It must be assumed that foreign policy, even bad foreign 
policy, is made on the strength of information accumulated 
by age ncies whose business i is to get it by hook or by crook. 
The re is little to show that a vast accumul: ition of di ita. has 
helped a galaxy of international statesmen and military 
leaders to anticipate, by any sizable margin of time, the 
rise to power of Germany, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 
None the less, the power factors were there all the time 
under everybody's nose; they were much too huge for effec- 
tive concealment. No one knows whence springs that rare 
combination of force and circumstance which transforms a 
state into a Great Power. To reject shallow generalizations 
on the nature of power is not to cavil at the existence of the 
thing itself. The greatness of a Great Power is manifest, 
like liberty and love, through capacity for renewal and 
reaffirmation. 

It must be presumed that the defeat of Germany and 
Japan involves the destruction of their war potential and 
that consequently both will cease to be Great Powers in the 
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Scientists contribute mightily to a nation’s war-making potential. 
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accepted meaning of that term. Only by drawing 
resources of other Great Powers were Germany 
able in the first place to mount their attacks u; 
other Great Powers. Germany, after World Wa: 
not have restored her industrial plant without th: 
aid of the United States and Great Britain, and 
have rearmed without imports of raw materials from 4 
United States, Great Britain, France, and the Sovie: Up 
Japan was largely beholden for her initial conque 
access she enjoyed to capital and raw-material mai 
trolled by the United States and Great Britain 
monious coéperation of the Great Powers precludes the po. 
sibility that Germany and Japan will again be d 
facilities for aggressive preparations (which only the: 
Great Powers can extend and which enabled Germay 
Japan to war upon these selfsame Great Powers). 

By the same token, such harmonious collabora 
duces positive and, if need be, coercive action t 
paratively modest effort, particularly since German) 
Japan are slated for drastic territorial diminution. || 
hardly conceivable that Germany and Japan, smaller in siz 
and less populous, could successfully resume against Great 
Power collaboration aggressive policies in w hich they ha 
failed when they were larger in size and more populous 
when ihe opposing Great Powers were still disunited 

The problem of Small Powers is as acute today as ity 
at the close of World War I. The emphasis of the debat 
however, appears to have shifted 180 degrees. Ic ies 
of national smallness has given way to idealization of th 
Great Power as a protector of the weak. The high mortalir 
rate of Small Powers engaged in disputes with German 
appears to demonstrate the benefits accruing to survivin 
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Small Powers from inclusion in the s 
curity spheres of surviving Great Power 
Such a total solution may dispose, onc 
and for all, of the problem of Small Pow 
ers and suggests favorable analogies wit 
the increase in efficiency allegedly «& 
rived from merging small economic units 
with large ones. Yet it is certain that thi 
total, if not totalitarian, solution will ag 
gravate the problems facing the Great 
Powers themselves. In the nineteenth 
century the weakness of small countries 
provoked aggression on the part of Great 
Powers who were not peace-loving, and 
ensuing conflicts invariably threatened 
to involve other Great Powers. On the 
other hand, Small Powers insulated the 
Great Powers against each other geo 
graphically and applied their combinec 
weight toward maintaining the interna 
tional equilibrium, which, rather than 
the benevolence of any one Great Power 
they were prone to identify with their 
own interests. Without this cushioning 
effect, the balance of power in the nin 
teenth century would have jamme¢ 
quickly and disastrously. 

The disparity between the Gres 


Powers and the Small Powers is now s 
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to confine collaboration between them to “non- 
' fields such as cultural exchanges, international re- 
rcotics control, and the pooling of scientific infor 
[he increasing concentration of effective power in 
ids of the few, and the atrophy of the world state 
1s a whole, is illustrated poignantly by a comparison 


with the state systems of 1914. The dismemberment in 


1919 of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was not cuinpen- 


ated {or by the creation of new political units of like size; 
its power potentials were dispersed in the east European 
shatter zone.” Granted even that both France and Italy 
!| recover speedily from their present low estate, it is none 
; obvious that defeat has struck both from the list of 
Great Powers and that whatever initiative in world politics 
they may assume in the foreseeable future will depend on 
what the United States, Great Britain, and Russia choose 
1 do or leave undone. Thus, with the defeat of Germany 
ind Japan the number of Great Powers will have decreased 
from eight to three within one generation. By contrast, the 

»umber of small states will not have been diminished, ex 
cept t for the absorption of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by 
he Soviet Union—a loss which may be made up by the 
creation of small sovereignties in Asia. 

The tremendous tensions engendered by two World 
Wars in brief succession will not easily be relaxed. Huge 
military forces will stand at the ready for many years to 
They will be at the orders of national governments 
presiding over nations possessed of vast manpower and in- 
dustrial strength. None of these nations will abdicate its 
military power to extra- or supra- national agencies. For the 
frst time in the history of man great empires may seek and 
fnd common ground in the pursuits of peace. The reality 
of the present is the concentration of immense power in the 
hands of a few. The world of the Super Powers is not a 
clever design, it is an accomplished fact. 


come. 


Fight Far From Won 


With the creation of the United Nations Organization 
one engagement, an important and perhaps decisive one, 
has been won in the arduous struggle against violence as a 
means for settling disputes between nations. The fight is 
yet far from won. To one question the San Francisco 
Charter has furnished an unequivocal answer: The future 
world order will be what the leading world powers, the 
United States, the USSR, Great Britain, France, and China 

make it. We need not examine here the likelihood of 
France’s and China’s gathering the necessary military and 
economic strength to make their voices heard at the table 
of the policy- making powers. They did not possess that 
strength when their representatives were sitting in at San 
Francisco. The enforcement of the security provisions of 
the United Nations Charter is thus made the business of 
the holders of effective power, the United States, Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. 

It becomes readily apparent by a process of elimination 
that the area of collaboration is as comprehensive as is the 
agreement obtaining between the Big Three concerning the 
future status of a defeated Germany and Japan: None of 
the Small Powers is situated outside the sphere of influence 
and strategic reach of one of the Big Three; no power, ex 
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cept a Great Power, now boasts of a military potential so 
large that it cannot be restrained from warring upon its 
neighbor by regional action initiated by one of the Big 
Hf bree. It is unlikely that the United States would enlist the 
aid of the Soviet Union for stemming the aggressive designs 

Argentina; that Britain would call upon Russian aid 
against Egypt; or that Russia would demand Anglo-Ameri 
can intervention against Rumanian expansionism directed, 
let us say, against Bulgaria. It should go without saying 
that prob lems of this kind will never burden whatever 
security machinery the Big Three may devise. 

International politics consists of concrete cases. A propo 
sition in international politics is as plausible as are the 
concrete px ssibilities it env isages. By no stretch of imagina 
tion can we conceive of a concrete case of Small Power 
aggression which one of the Big Three could not settle, or 
would not insist upon settling, by regional, i.e., unilateral, 
action. 

It is the virtue of the San Francisco Charter that it recog 
nizes existing power relationships as well as mankind's 
desire for the re gulated use of power—as long as power can 
not be abolished. lt does not impose limit itions upon the 
It does offer them a 


fairly flexible machinery for permanent cons ultation and 


sovereign will of the Great Powers. 


contacts more informal than heretofore provided by routine 
diplomacy. The C harter offers all nations, big and little, a 
forum of discussion and thus provides a sounding board of 
Like any political constitution, the San 
Francisco Charter will serve as the framework of order only 
when the constituent members will put their power and 
good faith behind what is still an organization on paper 
Even then power and power conflicts will not forthwith be 
abolished, just as in the domestic politics of even the most 
civilized nations power- the power of parties, groups and 
individuals locked in conflicts of clashing interests—remains 
a reality accepted as a matter of course by all students of 
politics. 

There is nothing in the Charter which suggests that the 
United States should or can trust its military security to 
agencies other than those it has itself created, to wit, its 
army and navy. To the contrary, the responsibility the 
United States has assumed under the Charter for placing a 
quota of military force at the disposal of the world organiza 
tion, increases the re sponsibilities of the armed force *S of the 
United States. It has been alle ge d by some quarters that the 
United States would become a militaristic power. This fear 
has proven groundless. Far more justified is now the fear 
that the alarming speed of demobilization and reconversion 
may cut down the effective power of the United States 
below the minimum required by its commitments inside 
and outside the world security organization 


worl 1 opini mn. 


Power is Ethically Neutral 


If the utopian expectations staked on the new League of 
Nations tend to confuse the problem of national security 
with the problem of international morality, self-deception 
may prove an even greater threat to a rational policy in 
world affairs. Just as the new League is said by some to 
make the maintenance by the United States of effective 
power unnecessary, so new technical developments are said 
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to make it unnecessary as well as impossible. Atomic en 
ergy, it is asserted, has rendered obsolete all other weapons 
and, as there is no defense against attack powered by atomic 
energy, another war must result in the total destruction of 
all belligerents. In a few years, the secret of atomic fission 
will be shared by all technologically advanced nations. 
Hence, it is argued, no considered policy of national secur- 
ity is possible and the United States must seek salvation 
through world-wide disarmament and international control 
of the new weapons. This is a circular argument, for it is 
based on the hoary fallacy that war and weapons, violence 
and power, are the same things. Power is ethically neutral, 
and the moral issue hinges on the purpose for which power 
is used. The question, therefore, is not whether mankind 
can be frightened by new weapons into a new international 
morality, but whether a universal will to peace will eschew 
violence armed by old as well as new weapons. 

New inventions have made war more complicated and 
costly. They have increased, with few exceptions, the ef- 
fectiveness of older weapons. Atomic energy, we must 


assume, has rendered the tasks of the armed forces more 


dificult and will dictate important changes in str 

tactical doctrines. But no matter how tar we m 

imagination roam across the uncharted realm of | 

no contemporary development suggests that, be 

portant changes in strategic and tactical doctrines 
cated, the armed forces of the United States s| 
diminished. 

Recent technological developments have made 
certain that power political relationships will be ey 
fluid in the future than they were in the not-so-st 
New cores of military and political power, nou: 
special technological skills and raw material resour 
rival the power centers of the present. The con 
power margin in world affairs of the United Sta 
shrink more rapidly than now seems likely in the 
spectacular victory. But these ev entualities do not 
United States to choose, at bargain prices, betwee: 
through a utopian universal state and safety th: 
utopian universal weapon. The price of national 
is unflagging effort in all branches of national en 
moral, intellectual and material. 
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a To the Editor of The InFantry JourNa.: canned rations he had on his back (when he had 
tab] [ am taking this opportunity to tell of my keen them ; to spend a long night in the rain in a wet 
mar nterest in the Infantry. foxhole; to jump off just before dawn; and not to 
a My service in World War I was as company feel sorry for himself in spite of it all. When the 
—— commander in an infantry rifle company. My work infantry soldier begins to feel sorry for himself, his 
ih as Under Secretary of War, in the greater war that fighting value is a losing proposition. 
o : :, . . : } 
urit has just been brought to a close, included. among I want to pass on to you the most important mii 
leavor other things, the purchase and production of the '*) lesson 1 learned in the Infantry. It is this 
weapons used by the Infantry. don’t wait for a good target. You are likely to get 
In 1917-1918 we had the Springfield and En hurt before you see one. When you are on the re 
field rifles, with a preference for the Springfield ceiving end of small-arms fire, turn everything you 
Many times I have seen a soldier lean over a casu- ave on the places where you think the fire is com 
alty, pick up a Springfield and throw away an En- "8 from. It will work out to advantage, whether 
field. We had the bayonet. too. of pean: The you are stationary or are advancing. The only con 
rest of our weapons come from the French—the dition is that there must be a good ammunition 
Chauchat automatic rifles, the hand grenades and supply line. 
the rifle grenades—and one of our troubles was that In other words, | believe it is unfortunate that 
our training in the use of them did not begin until the word “trigger-happy” was ever invented. ‘There 
after our arrival in France. We never heard of the _ is far more risk in not firing enough than in firing 
BAR, bazooka or flame thrower, except that we 0° much. 
knew the Germans had flame throwers. One of the best ideas in this war was the Infantry 
It would be my guess that the infantry company Badge. That badge is the mark of the soldier who 
in 1941-1945 had five times the fire power of a com- has taken the worst that German or Jap could throw 
pany in 1917-1918. The 1941-1945 outfit had bet and has come out on top. The American people 
ter training, too, and was more effective in every know what that badge stands for. 
way. An indication of the extent of the 1917-1918 That badge and the men who wear it will be as 
training may be seen in the fact that many of our essential in war in the future as they have been in 
replacements had never fired the service rifle unti] the past. 
they fired it in combat. Even with the atomic bomb and the great pano 
But the life of the infantry soldier in the field has _ ply of ingenious weapons we have now or will have 
not changed a great deal. In both wars it fell to his _ the soldier of the Infantry will still be the backbone 
lot to carry a heavy pack mile after mile, with a ten- of the Army, the man who takes and holds the 
minute rest in the hour; to keep off hunger with the ground. 
War DepaRTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
October 25, 1945 + 
AA e 
Secretary of War 
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When a Doughfoot, after days of combat, sees himself in 
a mirror for the first time the reflection is not inspiring 




















The Minc 


| SHOULD FIRST LIKE TO EMPHASIZE THAT WHA 
is based solely on my experience with the several 
of men who have served with my infantry regim: 
the past four years, both in garrison and in cor 
the past two years my expe rience has been almost ( 
limited to one battalion of my regiment. As I writ 
has been overseas 39 months and has participate 
combat missions. During the whole four years I h 
this unit as a battalion surgeon. 

I believe that a large part of the manpower lost 
the discharge of neuropsychiatric cases from the A 
have been saved. There are a number of reasons { 
lief. There was the confusion concerning which p 


symptoms disqualify a man for military service. Ind 
tion of medical officers with the responsibility of the | 


C orps to maintain the maximum number of men 
status was inadequate. Often there was reluctanc 


part of medical officers to expend the effort necessary 
educate the “problem cases’ within their units while th 


units were still in garrison. Similarly, many battalior 


geons were reluctant to treat “battle fatigue” cases 


stations during combat. There was also the lack of { 


ity with field medical problems among medical 
serving in the various rear echelons of the medical 


Besides these things, platoon leaders and company cor 


manders were generally confused about what could 


not be done to obtain useful service from their ‘ 


cases.” This has reflected their lack of understanding 


problem and of capacity for leadership. On the other hand 
poor leadership was probably the greatest single fact 
the loss of manpower at the front from causes o ther t 
wounds and organic diseases. F inally, the Army’s net 
chiatric educational program for the ‘enlisted men was 


means adequate. 


I have used the term “problem cases” to cover all neur 


psychiatric disorders. The number of psychotic Cinsan« 
mentally deficient men (men below minimum standard 


intelligence) who were removed from the military service 


did not alone constitute a serious manpower problem 
did the totals separated because of alcoholism, drug 


tion, and related conditions. 


The constitutional psychopaths comprise a talr-siz 


Nt 


group whose cz apacity to adz pt themselves to military ser 
is not easy to evaluate. They are the individuals wh 


not fit themselves in, who will not subordinate their persor 
desires to the demands of the group, the unit. They 
big braggers and liars who repeatedly flout authori 
revel in the notoriety they may get from so doing. T he 


however, legally re sponsible for their actions. The ext 
which these men can usefully serve the country val 


rectly with the leadership qualities of their commanaing 


ficers. It is a mistake to remove such men from the n 
service wholesale. In garrison it is possible to contro 
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Men in Battle 


=i By Captain William L. G 
“=f By Captain William L. Grossman 
luring 
it. Fog of these men by disciplinary measures or re assignment to a 
UsivelyfM™ platoon or company commanded by a particularly capable 
this uniefl leader. These measures, even though they constitute a source 
n three of considerable administrative wonk. should be given a 


Ve servedii™ thorough trial before finally instituting proceedings to dis- 
charge a psychopath from the Army. 

[here are two reasons for this recommendation. 
my could The first is the unfavorable attitude created in the 


through 


this be fiicompany by the discharge of a man for lack of con 
vchiatricffformity with military discipline. The second is the 


\doctrina- {fact that a fair proportion of psychopaths do con- 
> Medicalffduct themselves heroically on the field of battle 


na dutyfwhile an even larger number perform satisfactorily 
e on the ~ firm leadership. I want to emphasize that 
ary to re {firm leadership” does not mean cruel leadership. 


vhile the “Simple adult behavior problems” are those men 













lion sur-fwho for one reason or another have never acquired 
s at their maturity in handling the everyday problems of 

familiar M@living. They form a large group of men if we in- 
1 officers ficlude those commonly spoken of as “goldbricks.” The detec- 
il service [ition of behavior problems and goldbricks depends on the ex- 
any com-(perience of the medical officer and their treatment depends 
1 or couldffon the medical officer’s sincerity and conscientious service to 
“problemfithe Army. It is not hard to make such men discharge their re- 


ing of the 
her hand, 
factor in 
ther than 
neuropsy: 


spons sibility to the country in an acceptable manner by a 
little teamwork on the part of the battalion surgeon and the 
company commander. 


Undoubtedly the largest group of problem cases with 
which the Army is confronted in peace or war is the vast 


was by nolfnumber of men who tightly or wrongly have been called 
psychoneurotics of one type or another. In my opinion, this 
all neutoMiclassification has been much too loose. I doubt that hun- 
sane ) andidreds of thousands of men should have been discharged and 
ndards ofthe service of additional thousands rejected on the basis of 
ry service@psychoneurosis. It seems likely that some psychiatric ex- 
lem. N "Maminers could find reason to place all of us in that category. 
‘ug addicfiMl do not, in short, believe that we are justified in classifying 
. uch a high percentage of our population as abnormal. Ad- 
fair-sizecim a we don’t know just what a normal man or woman 
iry services, but if we are to preserve any sense of order in our work 
who wiliiwe eh ive to agree that the greater part of our population are 
r personinormal people and that the abnormal constitute a much 
ey are thlismaller group. 
jority ani ~The group w ho are in between, and perhaps on the way 
They are fito be ‘coming abnormal, should not be classified as psycho- 
extent (Mineurotic as they now too often are. In men who have been 
varies fin combat such symptoms as jumping at noises, trembling, 
nee - ‘Feumbness, heart pain, palpitation, excessive sweating, and 
e militan 


dilation of the pupils of the eyes are not necessarily ab- 


] ve 
tro! ma\Mnormal. Jumping at noises, the startle reaction, becomes al 
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To men weary from days of gruelling action the mind as 
well as the body becomes insensible to normal reactions 


most universal among front-line troops. Tremors are just as 
common. The other physical sy mptoms of psychoneurosis 
are not much less frequent. But in combat such symptoms 
are normal reactions to an abnormal environment and | 
think that the psychiatric examiners in the rear echelons 
were not sufficiently aware of this fact and that they placed 
too much emphasis on such symptoms. In adc lition it was 
necessary to be very wary in evaluating a man’s statement 
that he couldn’t take any more combat. I found that the 
really serious cases seldom made such a statement. 

I do not know what treatment was undertaken for the 
psychoneurotics in the various hospitals that have serviced 
my unit throughout the past four years. I do know that rela 
tively few were returned to duty from he hospitals. Most 
of this type of lost manpower in my unit occurred in the 
early years before it was recognized that better results could 
be obtained by he indling such men on a duty status in the 
battalion. My experience has convinced me of the nece ssity 
of what I call a positive attitude in the treatment of the psy 
choneurotic. I have found that cushioning the environment, 
making things easier, has not materially helped these men. 
For many it has been definitely bad. Besides, the military 
surroundings in a combat unit were usually difficult to 
improve. 

Lasting results could be achieved only by re-educating the 
psychoneurotic to accept and discharge his responsibilities 
in a satisfactory manner. This process of re-education re 
quires a sympathetic but firm approach by the battalion 
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surgeon. The soldier could not be permitted to use the sur- 
geon as a buffer against the harsh realities. From the very be- 
ginning the soldier had to be made to understand that he 
would have to learn to stand squarely on his own feet. The 
surgeon needed to assure the soldier of guidance and advice 
but had to avoid making the soldier dependent on him. Re- 
assignment of large numbers of these cases was always a 
poor procedure, for reassignment was not positive treatment. 
It was simply a passive acceptance of a man’s inadequacy 
and at best a compromise expedient. Most of these men 
would have benefited more from active treatment. 

Some medical officers were as reluctant or resistive as 
their psychoneurotic patients to a combat assignment and 
too many did not congjder themselves ag part of a fighting 
team. It was never enough for a battalion surgeon to take 
care of the few professional duties the Army Regulations re- 
quire of him. He must make himself an integral part of the 
fighting team to which he is attached. He must concern 
himself with the educational, recreational and mental hy- 
giene problems of his unit. He should also take a part in 
molding the fighting spirit of his unit. The surgeon can ef- 
fectively spark-plug Ric unit provided he himself has the will 
to fight. Primarily the surgeon must always remember that 
in war it is his responsibility to keep as many fighting men 
on the front lines as possible. 

The battalion surgeon or unit surgeon must be impressed 
with the necessity and feasibility of treating his psychiatric 
cases within his own organization. In garrison there is little 
excuse for not devoting time to it. In combat the unit sur- 
geon has the power to strengthen or seriously weaken the 
fighting potential of his outfit because of his contrel over 
the evacuation of the sick and wounded. He can largely 

eliminate the heavy loss of manpower resulting from the 
evacuation of “battle fatigue” cases. 


Okinawa 


During the Okinawa campaign I instructed unit com- 
manders that no one was to leave the front lines without 
permission unless wounded. Aid men were instructed to stop 
sending “battle fatigue” cases to the rear. This eliminated 
the stream of men who were filtering back to the aid station 
on their own or on the vaaheareor: Jem of an aid man. I 
further advised unit commanders to exercise firmer super- 
vision over those of their men who showed signs of weaken- 
ing under the strain. Only when the company commander 
felt that he could no longer effectively use a man was that 
man to be sent to the surgeon. 


At the aid station such men were immediately sedated 
with six to nine grains of sodium amytal which enabled 
them to get six to twelve hours of rest. Upon awakening 
they were given rations and some reassurance and then 
immediately returned to their units. I found that it was in- 
advisable to keep most of them longer than twelve hours. 
The less time they had to think about their fear of the front 
lines and the possibility of evacuation, the less reluctant and 
resistive they were to rejoining their companies. The severe 
cases could often be used in some capacity in the battalion 
medical section or supply dump. In this way we retained the 
services of every man who came to our own aid station. 

The medical service would be greatly benefited by assign- 
ing every medical officer below field rank to a reasonable 
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period of field service. Aside from eliminating the 
bad practice of keeping a medical officer in the | eld jy 
definitely, this would enable hospital medical office 


better service to the field units which would evacu ws 
in war. I am sure that this lack of understanding »{ held 
problems has been felt by every conscientious medic | office, 
serving in a hospital. T he benefit derived from suc!; 4 pro 


gram would greatly outweigh the slight disturban im the 
hospitals’ routine. The experience would be invalvable ; 
psychiatric examiners. 

Unit surgeons must instruct platoon leaders and mpany 
commanders in the fundamentals of mental hygiene. Ling 
officers must be impressed with the fact that they need no 
send every “problem case” to the surgeon—that in many mep 
this creates the impression of illness in the mind of the sj 
dier himself, making treatment of the case much more diff 
cult. Company officers should be trained to take a sympa 
thetic but firm attitude toward their “problem cases.” The 
must also make every effort to re-educate the unstable men 
Just as important is the necessity for instructing these officer 
in the importance of their leadership as it affects the be 
havior problems within their commands. In this war poor 
leadership closely paralleled a high loss from “combat {2 
tigue. 

We must not, of course, lose sight of the fact that wa 
subjects officers to even greater mental strains than their 
men. When an officer breaks down in combat the potenti 
danger of disintegration in his unit is so great that we mus 
make every effort to build up a high leyel of mental stabilin 
in our officer personnel in advance of battle. 1 am awar 
that the surgeon himself is not immune to mental break 
down. I can only say here that some medical officers also ar 


in need of psychotherapy. 


The Army's neuropsychiatric educational program for en 
listed men should be limited to the discussion of fear with 
the emphasis on the useful purposes to which a fighting 
man can put his fear. The rest of the program has tended « 
weaken the will of the men to stay at their posts under tough 
conditions. The program gave a conscious or subconscious 
escape to many men who might otherwise have seen the 
battle through. “Whether a man’s attempt to escape a fearful 
situation is on a conscious or subconscious level we cannot 
be certain—nor does it seem worth-while to debate the point 
The important issue to the Army is the resulting loss of man 
power. Anything that tends to diminish the Army’s avai 
able fighting power should, if at all possible, be eliminated 


I realize that my attitude toward the treatment of thes 
“problem cases” is open to criticism on the basis that it re 
flects my own fears and prejudices. I willingly admit that m 
attitude has been affected by the necessity for maintaining 
my own equilibrium in the face of frightening conditions 0 
battle. The important fact is that the procedure I have ou! 
lined was successful on Okinawa. No doubt some injustice 
in treatment were committed. Many of those men who wet 
returned to duty were subsequently wounded or killed, bu 
that is the risk we all must run. On the other hand, thox 
who were returned to their units and survived are infinite! 
better men—men with self-respect and self-confidence thi 
they never before possessed. Finally, the battalion as a whol 
benefited. And in combat the most important thing, # 
every battalion surgeon should know, is the fighting team 
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Combat Psychiatry on Okinawa 


(In the preceding article, Captain Grossman has 
given us his ideas on battle fatigue from the view- 
point of a battalion surgeon. The following, pre- 
pared by The JournaL staff, is an outline of the 
general plan for handling such cases.) 


The plan for handling psychiatric cases on Oki 
nawa had for its purpose cutting to the minimum the 
evacuation of psychiatric casualties, thus conserving 
manpower and keeping up the efficiency of units. 

Nine qualified officers were the key men in the 
plan. There was one psychiatrist with each divi- 
sion. Two consultants and four other officers were 
brought from hospitals in Hawaii and were at- 
tached to XXIV Corps. One of these medical officers 
was attached to each of the three field hospitals 
while the other was attached to one of the Infantry 
divisions. The consultants at corps headquarters 
were to supervise the plan while the other seven 
officers were to make it work. 

The main idea behind the plan was to reéstab 
lish a “psychological equilibrium” in combat fatigue 
cases and create a wish to return to duty in the mind 
of the soldier. Four problems were involved. First, 
the soldier had to be convinced that he was still 
capable of doing his job. Second, he had to be re 
assured that he was not afflicted with a mental dis- 
ease. Third, he had to be helped to regain his 
self-respect. And fourth, he had to be convinced 
that he had not lost the respect of the men in his 
outfit. 

The mechanics of the plan perhaps can best be 
shown by tracing the movement of one man from 
the time he was ‘first evacuated to the battalion aid 
station as a case of “combat fatigue.” If the situa- 
tion allowed, the battalion surgeons were advised in 
their psychiatric work by the division psychiatrist, 
who functioned between the division clearing com- 
pany and the battalion aid stations. At the aid sta- 
tions, all casualties were first screened into medical, 
surgical, and psychiatric cases. If the situation per- 
mitted, the mild psychiatric cases were kept at the 
battalion aid stations for from 12 to 24 hours, get 
ting simple treatment consisting of rest, plenty of 
fluids and mild quieting drugs. The more serious 
cases were evacuated to the division clearing com- 
pany. In no case did the word “psychoneurosis” 
appear on the patient's card. 

At the clearing company the division psychiatrist 
took charge. Moderate cases were held there for from 
three to five days. These received general therapy, 
consisting of a hot shower whenever possible, a 
change into clean clothing, hot food and sleep- 
inducing drugs given over a 24 to 48- hour period 


to reduce battle excitement and induce complete 
relaxation. During the sleep period the patient was 
awakened for food and fluids. After the slee p pe riod, 
patients were given a general morale build-up by 
group discussion as well as by individual psycho 
therapy. They were employed on simple fatigue 
details around the cle: aring station. After five days 
' Those needing 
additional treatment were sent to the field hospitals. 
Che others returned to duty with their own outfits 
Any patients who the division psychiatrist did not 


a psychiatric diagnosis was made. 


feel were susceptible to treatment were evacuated 
within 24 hours. 

Moderately severe cases and those having acute 
battle reactions showing a typical clinical pattern 

(tremor, amnesia, etc.) were treated at the field 
hospitals. A special 50-bed psychiatric section was 
set up in each hospital so as not to interfere with 
the general operation of the hospital. One psychia 
trist and four qualified enlisted men were in charge 
of this section. General treatment was given, as at 
the clearing station, plus special techniques, such 
as getting the man, perhaps while mildly drugged, 
to tell about his fearful experiences. Patients stayed 
at the field hospital five days. 

A ‘casual camp was set up for patients who had 
completed the course of treatment and whose symp- 
toms had disappeared but who were not quite ready 
for duty. There was a further screening at the hos 
pital and men who did not respond to treatment 
were speedily evacuated to the rear 

Group treatment was included in the field hos 
pital treatment, consisting of a discussion by the 
patient of his emotional reactions before a group of 
fellow patients. This demonstrated to the patients 
that their individual fears, feelings of cowardice and 
guilt reactions, were common and not unique with 
themselves. The retelling of individual experiences 
was followed by group discussions. 

This group psychotherapy created a group atti 
tude, fixing in the patients’ minds a realization that 
the hospital was primarily a means for restoring a 
soldier to duty, rather than a pathway to evacuation 
The group discussions served to relieve the individ 
ual feelings of guilt and shame. The men realized 
that treatment could restore their self-confidence 
and ability to carry out their combat assignments. 

One division, although it had been in combat 
previously, had never undergone intensive enemy 
artillery fire. In its first week on Okinawa, 17 per 
cent of its medical casualties were psychiatric. But 
none of these men had to be evacuated. All were 
returned to duty with their outfits and in most cases 
the men were eager to return. 
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The Semantics of War Correspondence 


[© A WAR CORRESPONDENT A WELL RUN BATTLE IS, PRO- 
fessionally, a bit of hard luck. Tarawa, one of the most 
disorderly battles of all times, was a reporter's field day. No 
correspondent, of course, wants a Tarawa at the price that 
must be paid in lives. But the public, he will tell- you, 
wanted its battles presented on a Tarawa-like scale; your 
correspondent had to dip his typewriter in blood and riddle 
his copy with bullets or go back to the copy desk. The 
semantics of war reporting became a highly developed sci- 
ence, based on the premise that all battles must be made 
to sound like battles. 

Being an ex-reporter myself, 1 can sympathize with the 
problem. Almost four years of war reporting put heavy 
demands on the correspondent’s stock of colorful adjectives 
and verbs, and with each successive campaign he had to 
find new ways to describe the age-old drama of physical 
conflict. Yet the divergencies between his picture of battle 
and the realities of fighting are only too apparent to the 
millions who read about the war while fighting it too. 

The war correspondent should not be blamed too severely 
for this. For a long time he wasn’t allowed near the battle- 
field. Perhaps that is why he had trouble with words. He 
had to take the official communiqué, which was about as un- 
dramatic as a bank statement, add his behind-the-lines ob- 
servations, and turn out “good copy.” 

In his choice of words the reporter—let us, for the sake of 
argument, call him Hector Ronson—will no doubt defend 
himself, like Poo Bah, on the grounds of artistic verisimili- 
tude. He does not mean to falsify the picture, but to drama- 
tize it. Yet the final impression frequently is false. For he 
is not one to disabuse his public of the idea that land warfare 
has become less adventurous since the days of Ivanhoe. 
Out of the necessity to make warfare continuously dramatic, 
he has developed a battle lexicon of his own. Happily, 


words, like wounded men, can be given a blood transfusion. 
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By Sergeant Tacitus 


It is this, quite frankly, that has saved Hector’s life too 

The first time | saw Hector was in a landing boat in the 
Marshall Islands. When we hit the beach he headed fo: 
the command post, where most of the newspapermen had 
congregated. | advanced inland with my company. The 
battle was short, the atoll was taken, and we returned to ou: 
base. You can hardly imagine the surprise with which | 
read the first clippings of Hector’s report on our operation 
He had turned a fairly routine operation into such a blood) 
battle that I shuddered to think I had been in it. 

We “stormed ashore” he wrote (actually we had taken 
our time, as there was a good deal of ammunition ané 
equipment in our boat to be unloaded) while “bullet 
whizzed around us.” (True, but they were strays from 
another part of the island, well over our heads.) Our men 
advanced “in the face of desperate rifle and machine-gun 
fire.” Pillboxes and blockhouses blocked our way and had 
to be “blasted.” Snipers were a constant menace. 

Outside of the fact that none of these things happened 
to Hector, there is an element of truth in them. What i: 
not true is that the battle fitted into the neat verbal cliché 
in which Hector chose to describe it. 

There are a great many battles that are not very bloody 
They are usually lacking in “color.” Casualties are likely 
be light, the men will get eight hours’ sleep and take time 
out to eat three meals a day. (Such fighting is usually de 
scribed as “dogged.”)) War, as someone has written, is % 
per cent housekeeping and 5 per cent combat. To the cot 
respondents, the percentages are likely to be reversed. Who 
would buy the daily newspapers to learn that our forces in 
the battle of X Island consumed 50,000 K rations, set up? 
water purifying plant, and opened a post office? 

A selected list of key words in the correspondent’s - icon 
to which cling the heaviest aura of gore and glory, is trans 


lated below. The reader should bear in mind that it is no 
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t the realm of possibility that the apparent meaning 
weeny is sometimes the correct one. But he should be 
al. All too often the word will be disguising a tac- 
sound, if less dramatic, incident. 

“Troops splashed ashore.” There is something rugged 
about the word splash. It connotes the unexpected, as 
though the men supposed they were to be landed high and 
dry in unwrinkled khaki. Amphibious troops are trained 
to make the last 25 yards to shore under their own steam if 
necessary. Amphibian tractors, preceding them with troops 
that were landed high and dry, help protect their landing. 
Hector Ronson wrote: “This is where they separate the men 
from the boys.” Nonsense. Can you imagine a first-class 
fighting organization waiting until D-day for that? For 
~ ash sead walked carefully or waded. Amphibious troops 

re especially careful to keep their weapons dry, hence do 
little splashing. 

Savage, hand-to-hand fighting.” Naturally, if it is hand 
to hand it will be savage but your chances of such an en- 
counter are about one in 10,000 and I can say flatly that 
Hector Ronson has seen more hand-to-hand fighting in his 
favorite New York bar than he ever saw on the battlefield. 
Most close combat occurred when some patrol was am- 
bushed, or a lone sentry was surprised at night, far from 
Hector’s foxhole. 

Troops stormed a blockhouse.” Troops did no such 
thing. A blockhouse is a formidable obstacle, loaded with 
machine guns and antitank guns. The picture of their 
reduction frequently drawn by correspondents, who wisely 
stay as far away from them as possible, leaves a false, if 
terrifyingly brave, im: age in the public mind. A blockhouse 
is usu ally reduced by (a) tank and /or artillery; Cb) high ex 
(c) siege. None of these methods envisages mass 
inf intry attack, which would be suicidal. A more accurate 
description would be to say that troops, infiltrating toward 
the blockhouse, managed to fire into the open 
and thus cover the advance of a few men with demoli- 
tions. Assuming that this is successful, and one wall of the 


plosiv es; 


gun ports 
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blockhouse is blown away, the troops will then very cau 
tiously creep in for the kill, getting close enough to lob 
gren: ades into the blasted opening. In general, this tech 
nique applies to any heavily armored position. For stormed 
read cre pt up to. 

“Bitter fighting.” A word resorted to when the fighting 
is characterless and refuses to lend itself to a more precise, 
colorful term. It is frequently followed by the phrase “al 
though casualties were light.” A 

s “bitter.” As both sides tend to re group for a new offensive 
at this point, a better word would be indifferent. 

“Plunged forward.” In the as stormed, 
smashed, assaulted. If soldiers fought as Our re port rs some 


stale mate is otten de SC ribed 


Same Category 
times describe them, most of the plunging would be on 
their taces. It is sometimes necessary to take a position by 
frontal assault—a costly method—but the usual procedure 
is to direct mortar and machine-gun fire first, render 
ing it as ineffective as possible before the Infantry, usually 
Py a flank attack and seldom in a plunging manner, closes 
. For plunged it is better to read deployed. 
“In the face of murderous mac ‘vm gun fire 


boys can help it. 


on it 


Not if the 
A better way is to work your way around 


to the sides or rear. Precisely because machine gun fire is 


a flank 
If our men had been as foolhardily brave 
as they were sometimes depicted, 
short war. 


murderous no one is going to advance frontally if 
attack is possible. 
would have been a 
“Patrol activity.” An ambiguous phrase usually resorted 
to when there was a lull in the fighting. Patrols are either 
reconnaissance or combat forces, sent out to get information 
about the enemy. and in 
structed not to fight unless necessary to avoid c: ppuure. A 
‘artil 
lery rolled back” two German patrols. Either the Infantry 


was on leave or what was advancing was not a patrol but a 


They are usually lightly armed 


colleague of Hector’s on the Italian front wrote that ‘ 
large number of assault troops prepared to do business. 


When the reader is told that “action was limited to patrol 
activity” he may safely assume, 99 times out of a hundred, 











that there was virtually no fighting. He will also be right 
in assuming that the correspondent wouldn’t admit that 
there are times when there is really nothing to write about. 

And so it goes. The presence of Gurkhe troops on 
the Italian front was the salvation of the campaign, so far 
as the correspondents were concerned. Here, suddenly, was 
an opportunity to portray fighting men as a cross between 
Beau Geste and Tarzan.. The dogged Doughboys and Tom- 
mies were shelved as Hector’s colleagues wrote glibly of the 

Gurkhas “clawing” their way up Monte Cassino. The 
battle for Castine itself was presented like a house party 
that had gotten out of hand, with most of it taking place be 
tween the ballroom and kitchen of the Grand | lotel. 

Perhaps the greatest hoax perpetrated by the European 
correspondents was the last-minute hypode rmic injected 
into the war during its last stages with the myth of the 
“national redoubt.” As we know now, this redoubt—variously 
located in Bavaria, northern Austria, and Swabia—never 
existed save in the minds of news gatherers looking for a 
means of reviving interest in a dying war. As nearly as can 
be determined the word redoubt was suggested in a “think” 
piece filed from Paris by a magazine correspondent. Even 
then, the idea was put forth tentatively, as a possible part 
of last-ditch Nazi strategy. Within 24 hours after the 
article appeared, editors were cabling their European cor- 
respondents for more information on this hitherto unheard- 
of fortress. The idea was immensely exploitable and from 
that moment until Germany surrendered virtu: illy every war 
story out of Europe me ntioned the “redoubt.” A great many 
even purported to describe the redoubt as though the writer 
had actually seen plans of it. It was, of course, a pure fig- 
ment in the minds of copy-hungry correspondents. 

In his search for the colorful word, Hector frequently 
endowed whole armies with emotions characteristic of in- 
dividuals. He spoke of a vicious attack, although soldiering 
is a fairly cut and dried business and battles are fought with 
a minimum of personal feeling. Likewise, Hector wrote of 
enemy attacks that were frustrated. (When our own at- 
tacks failed, they often turned out to be “probing actions.” ) 
What an exhilaration to learn that your opponent had been 
frustrated! It was even better than if he had been defeated. 

If our correspondents insisted on using this word they 
should have called upon the antonym and described suc- 
cessful attacks as-requited. Their dispatches might then 
have read: “The enemy’s attack on our position was suc- 
cessful and, needless to say, highly gratifying to him. He is 
in the manic stage at present, the objective of his mission 
having been satisfied. But our forces will soon drive him 
into the depressive. When this happens he will no doubt 
retreat.” Such are the implications of psychoanalyzing a 
battle. 

There are other figurative terms in the correspondent'’s 
lexicon which defy a reduction to actual military tactics. The 
situation is so out of hand that even our official communi- 
qués, written by staff officers, become corrupted with such 
phrases as “leapfrog tactics,” “squeeze play.” “rolled for- 
ward,” and “liquidate.” 

The term liquidate came into the correspondent’s vocabu- 
lary following the sensational success of our Russian allies. 
Ten years ago it had only evil connotations. being some- 
thing | you did to your enemies on a dark night. Today, it 
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roosts firmly under the canopy of war verbs. 
We can blame the Russians for this. andeed, 
the Russian war was a technique in itself, as the 


Thr 
* cally 
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U 






CTICan 
press had not only to translate the official comn Ligué 
from the Russian but from the circumlocutions of : \¢ Red 





Army’s public relations staff. The Russian peop|. them 
selves required a Special Order of the Day by Stali ang, 
salvo of heavy cannon to make them take notice. St: 










vering 
generalizations—“several hundred populated plac: on 
O00 troops annihilated,” “great stores of enemy equipment 
—were juxtaposed with a detailed inventory which true 
must have turned at least a fourth of the Red Arm int 
auditors. Thus in one battle captured equipment included 





“132,463 rifles, 14,083 trucks, 6,487 heavy cannon, 9.6% 
light cannon, 12,900 machine guns, 1,056,733 rounds of 
ammunition, 16,754 pistols, and 11,888 horseshoes 

Compared with this, our correspondents have not done 
such a bad job. 

Lest it seem that I have made warfare seem too much lik. 
a game of capture the flag, let me state emphatically — 
with to take away none of its gore or glory. There are both 
but they are not our steady diet. War can be, as Sherman 
is said to have observed, hell. But for a lot of men a lot of 
the time it is just heck. It is an inconvenience and it may 
be an adventure but it is not a continual bloodbath 

Is it not possible to write war stories that follow the 
action faithfully? Hector Ronson’s dispatch might then 
have read something like this: 

“United States troops, treading their way ashore, took the 
island of Goona Goona today. A two-day aerial and navs 
bombardment had virtually paralyzed enemy opposition 

“I came ashore several hours after the initial landing 
with the general and his staff and proceeded immediately 
to the command post where juleps, flavored with nativ 
mint, were waiting for us. From where I am watching the 
battle about the only danger is from falling coconuts 
It is a strange sight to see more than half of our men un 
loading supplies, setting up tents, and so forth, while others 
darting about cautiously, advance inland against the enemy 
From reports that reach us they have crept up to sever 
pillboxes and destroyed them. 

“As the enemy regrouped his remaining forces for a final 
stand the fighting became quite indifferent and our mer 
stopped for lunch. Later they resumed their forward 
movement and deployed around a number of machine-gun 
nests, wiping them out at a distance of about 25 yards. 

“During the night, while our men slept, the artiller 
shelled enemy positions with moderately effective results 
Following this, while patrols scouted for information, the 
fighting stopped. Early this morning the enemy counter 
attacked but was frustrated and our own units, releasing 3 
number of suppressed desires, went forward again. Mos 
of the enemy was killed by machine-gun, mortar, and rifk 
fire. After the battle, as the Quartermaster Corps moved up 
to look for souvenirs, several frightened opposition soldier 
came out from hiding places to surrender, although a few 
were indiscreet enough to take some shots at our men.” 

Please don’t blame Hector too much. Who wants to read 
about that kind of war? 

The editors won't like it, but I'll tell you right now it wa' 
a hell of a good way to fight a war. 
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[here’s a tale that is told by the old folks 
§ When the lights are burning low— 
You can hear it in penthouse or tavern, 
§ Or by campfire’s smoky glow. 
§ Some people will call it a legend, 
Still others may claim it’s a myth 
counter | ae ; 
Rites 4 But the old folks will always remember 
Sy Mea Wl [he victorious return of the Fifth. 
and rifle ; 
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Now Confusion J. Watts was a general 
And his job was preparing a list 
Of the lately disbanded divisions, 
And there seemed to be one he had missed. 
He searched through the roster of Armies, 
He submitted report on report 

But no matter what numbers he added 

He’d wind up just one outfit short! 
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The years rolled by in succession, 
And old Watts was searching yet 

Vill at last in Fifty-seven 

He located the Fifth—in Tibet! 

So he made up a rotation roster 
(That added a star to his collar) 
And the last of the regiments listed 
Was that famous old outfit, “Dollar.” 


On a bright and sunshiny morning, 
In Nineteen-fifty-eight, 

The convoy transporting “Dollar” 
Sailed into the Golden Gate. 

They trucked the troops to St. Louis 


Where they picked up some Third Army tanks; 


Then they finished a full field inspection 
And hoppe ‘d on a train for € Camp Shanks. 





On arrival they formed in battalions 
To hear the CO of the post 
Address them as disbanded soldiers, 


Which was whi at they had longed for the most. 


“Now men,” he informed the battalions, 
“From here on you've about got it made, 
Tomorrow you ‘ll get your discharges 
At the close of the V ictory parade.” 


So next morning they dug out their blouses 
And polished their buttons and brass. 
Then the General made an inspection 

And finally he said, “Well, they'll pass.” 
They crossed on the Hoboken Ferry 
(And reached the far shore without loss) 
More than one man was overheard saying: 
“It’s the last damn river I'll cross.” 


The people turned out by the thousands 
And flags waved from window and pole; 
They marched in a cloud of confetti, 


Times Square had been picked as their goal. 


‘Twas a sight to be never forgotten 
And the General beamed at the sight. 
“By Gad, sir,” he said to the Colonel, 
“They march just as well as they fight!” 


Few people know what caused the fracas 
Even less know who was at fault, 

But one thing is fully agreed on— 

The Tenth took New York by assault! 

A barkeeper started the trouble 

Though the public was kept in the dark, 
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He claimed he received for his liquor 
Sixteen krona, three francs and a mark! 


He yelled to a cop for assistance 

As the soldier ran back into ranks, 

But before he could raise much commotion 
His voice was drowned out by the tanks. 
Now a tanker had seen what had happened 
And without even batting an eye 

He signalled his section to follow 

And took off for the bar on the fly. 


For a moment the troops stood astounded 

As the lead tank went through the front door. 
And the spectators fled in a panic 

When they saw it was followed by more. 

In the eyes of the troops that were ‘watching 
Came a gleam that was frightful to see, 

And off went a squad on the double 

As the leader called out, “Follow Me!” 


Well, the news spread like fire through the column 
For a moment men stood like a rock— 

Then they took off in every direction, 

Shouting, “OK, let’s clear out this block.” 

If you like you can say it was habit 

Or the liquor they'd had on the way, 

But whatever the thyme or the reason; 

There was no stopping “Dollar” that day. 


Farther on, the Hotel Pennsylvania 

Was jammed to the penthouse with brass, 

All preparing to follow the Colonel 

To the stand that the troops were to pass. 

[he route that the troops were to follow 
Wound around through the blocks like a snake 
[he parade would be hours arriving 

So the CO was not yet awake. 





The first indication of trouble 

Reached the CO at 0934; 

“White has cleared blocks six and seven, 
And has combat patrols in two more.” 

Before he could get on his trousers, 

Which hung on a hook by his bed, 

He was told, “Blue is on its objective” 

So he automatically yelled, ‘ ‘Where is Red?” 


He snatched up his helmet and carbine 
And velled for the -2 and the -3— 
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Get Div Arty to send an observer 

And 1 lay on a quick T.O.T.’ 

\s hi: staff stumbled up from the barroom, 
tter Cor the worse) for drink, 
yatched them on all sorts of errands 

they had a minute to think. 


OK -2, where the hell is the OP? 
Dammit -5, don’t stand there like a dunce, 





Set up all of our extra -300’s 

\nd clear out these civilians at once! 

Where's my map? And my red colored pencil? Said the crew of an outbound destroyer 
Bloody Hell! Someone’s stolen my knife, Pearl Harbor was not like today 


If th bastards refuse to surrender 


We'll make them regret it for life.” In the hideout of “Icepick” Scarletti 


; Czar of the rackets just then, 
Sheer confusion arose from his orders, His mobsters were holc ling a meeting 


All he guests tried to get out the doors, Said Scarletti, 
Said the CO, “Set up my CP— 
etter move down a couple of floors.” 
Of went the wire jeeps from Dollar, 
Laving lines all over the streets, 
They knocked out on the w ay to battalion 
Sixteen cops who were walking their beats. 


“It's Dewey again! 

Get ahold of Murder Incorpor: ated 
And tell them to drop everything! 
We'll show these punks from the D.A 


That they can’t muscle in on our ring 


| quote from the New York Daily Mirro 
“New York City, The 8th Day of May 
Yesterday in a flower lined casket, 

Chey laid ‘Icepick’ Scarletti away 

lle went down in true movie fashion, 
With the gunmen he once had for hire 
For it seems that Scarletti and henchmen 
Never heard of ‘marching fire’!” 





Dollar Red took Grand Central Station 
snd proceeded to blow up the tracks; 
Then they broke up a labor convention 
* \nd captured a houseful of WACs. 
“ it White had a rugged five minutes 
hen they ran into special police, 
t they set up their mortars in alleys 
| knocked out the courthouse with ease. ( 





ame a message from Blue at the Stork Clul 
. “Have met light resistance so far, 
[hen White took the tunnel to Brooklyn, Our scouts have just captured the choru 


\nd promptly lost contact with Blue, \nd are moving to clean out the bar.’ 


And when Red was committed in Harlem Dollar White they were still out in Brooklyn 
=] hey found they had all they could do. Radioed, “Send us light tanks, right away 
leanwhile in the house of the Mayor Ebbets Field was our final objective 
he Aldermen screamed for advice, But the Dodgers are playing today 


they phoned the executive mansion 


ut the answer they got wasn't nice. \ll in all it was quite an engagement 


Refugees left the city in streams 





| Republicans hold a convention, \nd wherever you went in Manhattan 
then let it get out of hand, You'd hear shouts, wild curses, and screams 
re too busy to bother with trifles.” The Mayor called out the militia 

d the Mayor, “You don’t understand!” And he called for the West Point cadet: 

the noise of the fight was terrific, But the Corps it was all for Dollar 

could hear it clear out to the bay, \nd politely sent down its regrets 
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For days the great battle continued, 
And Dollar kept on doing great, 
While the CO and staff ran an OP 
At the top of the Empire State 

But their luck couldn’t hold out forey 
\nd at last they were hit in the reat 


By a fire brigade from New Jersey 
While the outposts were out hunting beer 





The I & R (they were holding Long Island 
Got wind of some loot in Vermont, 

hey were told that the roads were all open 
So what more could the I & R want? 

They merrily left their empl: 1cements 

And took off in their j jeeps in the night 

But they wound up in South Carolina 
Where they drained every bottle in sight. 


To be sure, the rest all kept fighting 

And fell back from bar to cafe 

Till they drank up all of the liquor 

And the women had all run away. 

here were fire fights all over the city 
And Dollar CP was a wreck. 

When the -3 called the -4 for more rations 
He was answered with, “Couche Avec?” 


But, alas, they were jumped about midnight 
By a troupe of the U.S.O. 
Reinforced by a QM detachment 


Plus Marines, a division or so 








[he darkness was filled with explosions; 
Miles away people winced at the din. 
No, it wasn’t a mass Hara-Kiri, 

[he -1 had mixed wine with the gin! 


\h, ’tis mournful to tell of the finish 

But at last Dellar gave up the ghost 

\nd they rounded them up in a courtroom 
Which was nothing unusual for most 

Che jury would show them no mercy, 

\nd the Army refused to defend 

\s they sullenly stood for the sentence, 
Dollar Six said, “This is the end.” 


Judge McAxe banged the gavel for silence 
And glared at the culprits below: 
“Unfortunately we cannot hang you, 

We asked, but the Army said No. 

And we can’t put you into our prisons 

Even convicts have some sort of rights, 

So we're sending you up to Alaska 

To mount guard on the Northern Lights. 


And that is the tale of the old folks 
They will swear that it happened just so) 
But the Amny will never admit it, 
So perhaps it’s a legend, although— 
\n explorer who went through Alaska 


To make maps of the Arctic Sea 


Found a snow-covered sign on an igloo which read 


“THIS WAY TO DOLLAR CP.” 
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rHE LARGE MAJORITY OF OFFICERS AND MEN WHOSI 


oncern Is to get out of the Army, the point systen 
l hose with high scores oat 
the first ones slated to get out, whereas those with 


res have no false hopes about getting out early 


em where they Sté und. 


Bur what about those officers who would like to stay in 
y know where they stand? The 


uld like to see some type of point system for scoring 
e oflicers—AUS, National Guard and Reserve 


like to be given R egul: ir Army COMMISSIONS. 


answer is no 


who 
In my 
ed plan e ach officer could figure his own score. Thos 
ww scores could read the handwriting on the wall 
hose with high scores would know they had a 


1 pre tty 
chance of getting a Re gul: ir commission. 


course l realize that it’s pretty hard tor topside to make 
tatement about Regular commissions, particularly as 
yards numbers, when it doesn’t know what appropriations 
Congress will make, or how the Army will be organized, 
ill.the armed forces will be combined. 
Ii | were to put my plan into effect, I would first estab 
the policy of how officers would not be selected for the 
Re se wr Army. It would run about like this 
First, officers would not be selected all from one age 
group, as was done at the close of World War I. Most of 
these officers were in their late twenties, and almost all of 
them were given the permanent grade of captain or first 
This group, later referred to as “the hump,” 
rmed an effective block on promotions to themselves and 
oficers commissioned subsequently, the 
ead of the “hump” continued to move regularly through 
the channels of promotion to ultimate retirement. The 
“hump” presently has reached the permanent rank of lieu 
tenant colonel. Since the “hump” is much larger than the 
number of permanent colonels and general officers allowed 


eutenant. 


while group 


y law, it now has stopped advancing, slow as this advance 
ent was, and will be dissolved only through retirement 
[his retirement will be in permanent grade, although most 
these officers hold present temporary grades of colonel 
or general officer. The 
| mmissioning officers after World War I in ages up to 
40, and including permanent 
itenant colonel. Then the flow through promotion to 
ement would have been at a uniform rate and some 
slower than for those officers who were ahead of the 

mp . 
Second, 
ich or major force alone, for possible service in that 
ch or major force. If the Army is to have the best 
ers available, the candidates should be selected from 
\rmy as a whole. 


“hump” could have been avoided 


grades of major and 


officers should not be selected from present 


Reorganization may eliminate pres 
ranch assignments, or major forces, especially since, 
y opinion, this war has shown that when the weapons 
tactics of a branch become obsolete, the officers in that 
ch likewise become obsolete. 
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Uhird, selection should not be made by efficiency rating 





By 


Beware of the Hump Major David E. Milotta 


alone without re gard to value of the job. One oflicer sitting 
back in the rearmost headquarters mecting and greeting 
the visiting USO cuties, can very easily get rating ol 
superior. tell, yes; who couldn't? At the same time, a 
battalion o1 squadron commander ji yctting shot at and 
making decisions which influence many men’s lives. He 
has a tough and responsible job and proi ably gets a rating 
of very satistactory or excellent. Or ompare the 


pigeon 
hice! tending his pigeons with the platoon le ider assault 


ing Omaha Beach or the fighter pilot strafing Kraut artil 


ler) \nybody doing the easy job Can rate a superior, but a 


an exc llent 


ol ob 


good man on a tough job might not even rate 


Ethciency ratings alone are not enough. Some type 


| 
evaluation must be made 
| 


Fourth othee rs should not be St lected sole ly on the basis 


f such qualifications as written academic and prot sional 
examinations, decorations, overseas service, or length of 
SETVICE \ written examination will test only an officer's 
ability to express himself on paper The bookworm will 


come out on top, whereas there are many oflhicers of proven 
ability who would be eliminated by such an examination 
Decorations should be given some we ight, but it 1S difhc ult 
to decide how much, in view of the fact that standards for 
\n act 
the Silver Star in one regiment will win only the 
Star in Also, within the 
which won only a letter of commendation from the regi 
a Silver Star 


in 1945. Certainly overseas service should have no bearing 


awards differ in various units which would win 


Bronze 


another Same regiment, an act 


| ; 
mental commander in 1942 would have won 


on s¢ lection, in view ol the tact that there are some overseas 


stations tar preferable to some in the United States. Wom 


liquor, and steaks in Paris or Honolulu are usually 


preferable to the sun and sand and hard work of an Infantry 


Replacement Training Center in Texas. Length of service 


should have a bearing on selection only to the extent that 


one years commissioned service would be 1 minimum 


requirement Proper evaluation ol ill types ot service en 


listed Regular Army; National Guard, enlisted and com 


missioned; Reserve on active and inactive duty, etc.—would 
have to come later 

\fter establishing this poli how officers would 
be selected, | would institute my plan in which selection 


would be mad according to the following four broad cat 


\ge 


th in military 


cores and grade, 


physical htness, background other 


and job thi weney score 


1 I det 


It is agreed that an officer should be ind 


1com 
mander of men. If the Army is to have the be should 
take the be st trom the \rmy asa whol ind not bran h 
or major force they may possibly serve. The Army should 


justly expect to get about 20 years’ service from those receiv 
ing regul ir commissions; thus it will be nece 
the selected at 40 


iry to place 


maximum age ot those Elimination 


would he furthe r advanced by the vied that, if 


man has not reached a certain grade by the time he has 
reached a certain age, he has either come on the scene too 
late or he has already adv inced to the limit of hi ibilitic s 
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This first hurdle would look like this: 


Maximum Age Present Temporary Grade 
25 Second Lieutenant 

28 First Lieutenant 

3] Captain 

34 Major 

37 Lieutenant Colonel 
40 Colonel 


A board of officers would 
have to make the final decisions to standardize the ages. In 
practice, the above table would disqualify a 29-year-old 
first lieutenant, or a lieutenant colonel of 38, and accept a 
capt: ain of 31, or a major of 34. 

The next hurdle would be a physical examination, one 
de: signe -d to eliminate those who could not give at least 20 
years’ service to the Army, in addition to their past service. 

Third would be an interview before a board of officers to 
determine the suitability of the officer’s background other 
than military. If the candidate only knew how to com- 
mand a company or fly a plane, he wouldn’t be desirable, 
but if he had a broad educational b. ickground, even though 
he didn’t graduate from high school, he would be OK. The 
mere possession of a bachelor’s degree would not guarantee 
his satisfying this requirement. 


[he ages given are arbitrary. 


In each case the board 
would make only one of two decisions— satisf: ictory or not 
satisfactory. 

The last hurdle will cause the most protests, for in it I 
propose to evaluate each job held during the war so that 
efficiency ratings alone will not eliminate the man with a 
difficult and dangerous job who got a less than superior 
rating, and retain the man who had a snap job and got a 
superior rating. As in the case of standardizing the maxi- 
mum ages for the present temporary grades, it will be 
necessary for a board of officers to give each job a 


“job 
evi alu: ation” as suggested below: 


Type of Job Job Evaluation 


Examples 


.Commanding officer of 
Battalion, Squadron or 
Company. 


Responsibility for inde | 8 
pendent decisions of 


command level. 


. Responsibility for inde 
pendent decisions of 
highest administrative 
levels. 


. Responsible to the CO 
for certain staff actions 
and semi-independent | 
decisions. 


. Squadron and Battalion 
Executive Officer, 
Transport Quartermas- 
ter. 


.8-3, A-3, 
Officer, 


jutant. 


Operations 
Personnel Ad- 


’. Responsible for execut- 
ing assigned missions 
and duties, some re 
sponsibility for inde 
pendent decisions. 


’. Company Officer, mem- 
ber of a flight, Civil 
Affairs Officer, Liaison 
Officer for Combat 
Units. 


’. Assistant S-3, Informa- 
tion and Educational 
Officer, Security Off- 


cer. 


’. Responsibilities limited 
to assisting categories 
II, Ill and IV above, 
and jobs with less re- 
sponsibility than IV. 


VI. S-2 of noncombat unit 
“Meeter and Greeter,” 
Hospital Liaison Off- 


cer. 


I. Routine duties with no 
independent responsi- 
bility. 


After this evaluation is made for all the job 
hold in the Army, a job efficiency score can be 
In this way a rifle company commander with a 
excellent will be on a par with a regimental S 
rating of superior. How this would work is tall 
Let the man with the highest job-efhiciency scor 

FORM FOR COMPUTING JOB- EFFICIE NC Y SO 


= 
E ficien ncy Rating 


Unsat.| Sat.]V. sates Month 


VALUE lob 


Type Job 
of Evalua 


lob tion 


2 


10 























Total 


hicers 


uted, 
ig of 


h his 


Following is the explanation of the above form, | 


actually the form works itself: 


JOB-EFFICIENCY SCORE 
| Job-Efficiency Score. 
] — Job Evaluation (Class I, 8 points; Class V, 4 points; et: 
R — Rating Value (Satisfactory, 1 point; Superior, 4 points 
M— Number of months for which each rating is given. 
l! — Total number of months for which a rating is available 


FORMULA FOR COMPUTING JOB-EFFICIENCY S¢ 
}xRxM 
I 

‘As shown in the above form) 
from WD, AGO Form 66-1 or 66-3 
10 Months Superior in Class V Job. 

5 Months Superior in Class II Job. 

5 Months Excellent in Class II Job. 
10 Months Excellent in Class I Job. 

Total of 30 Months Rated. 
4x 4x 10 plus 7 


E= 


For Example: 
as follow 


E= 30 


Job-Efficiency Score = 21.5 


In fairness to all candidates, this should be computed for 
as long a period as possible, certainly for all commissione 


ORI 


the officer has rat 


x 4x5 plus 7 x 3 x 5 plus 8 x 3» 


service up to six years. And about the question of perm 


nent grade once Regular Army commissions are given, 


seniority within grade— I refuse to stick my neck out an 


further. 
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\LTHOUGH WORLD WAR II ENDED WITHOUT EXTENSIVI 


t use of ground rockets, their future is not to be dis 
ited. Research and development of all types of rockets 


] 


ouided missiles otters a most iucrative subject tor in 


The 


trom 


he years to come 


1t10n and developme nt in t 


ce has only been scratched and rockets are far 


Their dispersion is great and their range limited 


mpared with artillery ol the same caliber, but tne 


pment ot ground to ground roc ke ts ‘unguided . with 
; from 25,000 to 50,000 yards, and with an accuracy 
to that of artillery, is as possible of achievement as 
the atomic bomb. 


a rocket? What makes it 


does it compare¢ with field artillery? Why this sudden 


Vhat is go? Is it accurate 
| of interest ina supposedly obsolete weapon: The se 
me of the questions asked about the new 4.5 inch 
t recently adopted by the Army. During the past eight 
ionths the AGF Rocket Board has been s« arching tol 
nswers. Its tests and experiments have cove red a broad 
from single-tube launchers carried on the back, to 
multiple-tube launchers mounted on a Sherman 


¢ field of ground rockets covers more varieties of types 
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and uses than there are weapons In an infantry division 
Manifestly it would be impracticable to give the details of 
i] Therefore this discussion will be onfined pl marily to 
a general review of the history of rockets, and to a more 
detailed examination of the 4 nch rocket and its launcher, 
the I characteristic the organi n h il] ust the m, 
ind their tactical « mployme nt 

\ rocket i 1 sell propelled pro Chit ng of a 
head,” containing the fuze and filler (HI hemicals 
nd a “motor” containing the prope lant, the niter assem 
bly and a stabilizing device. Rock opul based on 
Newton's Second Law For every on tl n equal 
ind pposite, reactior [he ignition of the int pow 
der forms a gas which creat pressure de the motor 
body As the gas escapr through one rl iperture or 
venturi, in the base of the rocket, it mparts a forward 
thrust t the entire rocket Thi thrust ( livered through 
ul the burning time ofl the propellant Herein lic the 
chief distinctic ns between the ro ket ind the irtillery hell 

In in artillery piece the gas acts on the proj tile only 
vhile it is in the bore Thus the pri jectile depart it its 
maximum velox ity ‘Ty he gas 1s conhne d mn ice the ( hamber 
sO the tube and breechblock must be built fF he ivy steel 


} 


By Colonel A. R. MacKechnie 


TODAY’S ROCKETS 


PART | 
THE WEAPON 
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Left rear view of 4.5-inch multiple rocket launcher, T66 





Left: 4.5-inch M16 rocket; right: 4.5-inch M8 rocket 





Navy single-tube launcher on caliber .30 MG mount 














to withstand the intense pressure. Just as the 
rocket motor imparts a forward thrust, the gases in 
lery piece impart a rearward thrust. Therefore a ; 
sorber, or recoil mechanism, and a recuperator ar 
to return it to battery. Heavy steel and finely ; 
parts and mechanisms are essential to a good artill 
When an artillery round is fired, only the shell | 
muzzle. The casing, containing the charge, remai! 
chamber, and the charge is consumed within 
itself. 

In the case of a rocket, the entire round, shell ar 
leaves the piece. The motor itself is built to withs 
gas pressure, which, because it is permitted to escap 
so intense as that within the chamber of the artiller 
The rocket leaves the launcher at low velocity and 
reach its maximum until the propellant powder 
sumed. This low initiz i] velocity, plus the thrust u 
rocket after it is free and before it has gained its m 
velocity and stability, is one of the chief reasons 
greater dispersion. 

Another difference between the shell and the 1 
in the method of stabilizing the projectile in flight. T| 
artillery shell is stabilized by a rotating motion impa1 
the rifling of the bore. Rockets are stabilized either by 
fins or by a spin imparted by gas escape venturi in t] 
of the motor, each venturi being inclined at an angl 
long axis of the rocket. 

Rockets are projected from a launcher, the construct 
of which depends upon the type of rocket and its t 
use. It is simply a device to hold the rocket until it is fi 
and to guide it in the proper direction and elevation in t 
initial stages of its flight. Launchers may consist of a sing 
tube like the bazooka or the 4.5-inch expendable bun! 
buster, M12; they may be made of plastic, aluminun 
steel; they may be built to reload automatically, lil 
N: 1V\ Mk. ‘a OT with multiple tubes like the \rmy | t 
T66; they may be fired from the shoulder, a trip . 
wheeled, tré iiled mount, trom a truck, a tank, a 
airplane, or the packing case itself may be us - 
launcher. 

Since rocket propulsion depends on the thrust 
escaping gases, the launcher tube is left open. Therefor 
there is no recoil and no necessity for a heavy 
breechblock, recoil mechanism, or recuperator. This 
great saving in strategic matériel, cost, time, machine 
and manpower in manufacture. 

The absence of recoil is perhaps the most favorable ch 
acteristic of the rocket. Its launcher not only can be mat 
factured quickly and economically, but it can be fired fror 
light mounts which could not possibly withstand the 
of an artillery piece of the same caliber. It also permit 
mounting of a number of tubes or rails on one carriag 
without gre. atly increé ising total weight, or decreasing 
bility, allowing a small crew to fire a number of rocket 
from one launcher. 

But the free flow of gases from the rocket and launc! 
tube adds a difficult problem. The high-velocity gases stri) 
the ground behind the launcher, stirring up clouds o 
and throwing particles of dirt and rock to the rear 
obscure vision, endanger personnel and matériel, a1 
terfere with the operation and control of the launch: 
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n, as the rocket leaves the launcher, hot gases strike 


incher with considerable force and impose additional 
engi: cering problems in maintaining launcher stability and 
protection to the electrical firing system. At night the 
burning propellant illuminates the hring position, and the 
path of the rocket is plainly visible throughout the burning 


time, adding to the difhiculties of concealment. 
[hese are obvious disadvantages. The following com 


parison between the 105mm. howitzer shell, M1. and the 
Army 4.5-inch rocket, M16, shows even more clearly sev 
era ivantages ot the howitzer ove! the rocket. 
Range: M1 (Charge 5) 8,300 yards 
~  Mi6 5,200 yards 
Dispersion: probable errors at 4,500 yards 
M1 (Charge 5 Range, 29 yards 
Deflection, 3 yards 
M16 Range, 61 yards 
Deflection, 59 vards 
Weight: MI (Shell 33 pounds 
M16 (Round 42.5 i 


> pounds 


Assuming the bursting effect of the two projectiles to be 
appl ximately equal, we see that the rocket has less range, 
greater dispersion, and greater dead weight, and is therefore 
less efficient, than the howitzer shell. Add to these the dis 
advantages of back blast and flash, and the natural query 
results: “Why waste time with such an ineflicient w eapon?” 
Or, “Why not go back to the bow-and-arrow or slingshot?” 

Speaking of going hack, we are delving into history when 
we fire rockets. They were used by the Chinese in the 
thirteenth century against Kublai Khan. The British used 


| them during the Napoleonic wars, at Boulogne, Leipzig, 


leh a 








cs 
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and at Waterloo. At Bladensburg, during the War of 1812, 
British troops used them so effectively against us that our 
troops fled and allowed the British to capture and burn 
Washington. Our own army used them during the Mexican 
War. They were always extremely inaccurate, however, 
and the development of artillery cannon, with rifled barrels, 
with greater range, and better accuracy, in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, resulted in the abandonment of 
rockets as weapons of war until their revival in 1940, 
although experimental work was continued on a small 
scale. 

[here are two main reasons behind the revival of inter 
est in rockets during World War II. The first reason was 
economic, the second tactical; and both were based on the 
absence of recoil. 

In 1940, following Dunkirk, the British had to reéquip 
their army completely. At the same time their resources, 
manufacturing "facilities and manpower were extremely 
limited. Meanwhile they had to build a defense against the 
ierial blitz. The antiaircraft rocket was the ideal solution 
since it provided great masses of fire and could be made 
quickly and cheaply with a comparatively small amount of 
steel. In the same way, the Russians and Germans found it 
impossible to provide all the artillery required for a modern 
war. The Germans, particularly, after they discovered that 
he Luftwaffe could not replace artillery in the support of 
ground troops, found that they had badly underestimated 

ir artillery requirements. The rocket was a partial solu- 

n to their problems. 
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7.2-inch multiple rocket launcher, 
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4.5-inch rocket launcher, M12 
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7.2-inch multiple rocket launcher, 732 











he trend of air warfare has been consistently toward 
heavier armament. Since an airplane cannot withstand the 
recoil of a large cannon, the Air Forces seized upon the 
rocket and by the end of the war both bombers and fighters 
were equipped with this weapon, which did a very effective 
job. 

In the many landing operations in the Pacific, the Navy 
had to figure out how to fill the gap in supporting fires when 
landing craft approached within a thousand yards of the 
beach. At that point fire had to be lifted to avoid danger to 
the small boats. This left the landing craft without sup- 
porting fire at the time it was most needed. These small 
boats were too light to withstand the recoil of cannon of 
the required caliber, and machine-gun fire alone was not 
sufhicient. Here, again, the rocket was the answer since it 
could be fired from almost any type of landing craft, cov- 
ering the beaches with an intense volume of fire. 


Development Slow but Steady 


Although many rockets have been used during World 
War II, they are still far from perfect, as those who have 
been engaged in their technical development realize. Re- 
searchers have been faced with many new problems in in- 
terior and exterior ballistics not encountered in the artillery 
shell. Development has been slow but steady. During the 
past year alone, range has been greatly increased, dispersion 
cut in half, safety features added, launchers improved, and 
firing mechanisms redesigned to reduce misfires and mal- 
functions to a minimum. Scientific research continued 
without let-up on new propellants, explosives, and rocket 
and launcher design to increase efficiency, effect, and ac- 
curacy. 

An example of progress is the transformation of the 4.5- 
inch M8 rocket and eight-tube T27 launcher into the M16 
rocket and the 24-tube T66 launcher. The M8 is a fin- 
stabilized rocket, developed for the Air Forces. When fired 
from a plane, the additional velocity provided by the speed 
of the plane made the M8 fairly accurate and effective, but 
when fired from the ground it showed excessive dispersion, 
erratic flight, and a range limited to about four thousand 
yards. 

The T27 launcher was designed to be fired either from 
a truck or from the ground. It was heavy, awkward, had 
no traversing mechanisms, and its flimsy firing contacts 
were constantly breaking or causing misfires. Its design 
was based upon the idea that, since the rocket was inaccu- 
rate, all the using unit had to do was to point it in the 
general direction of the enemy, fire, and dispersion would 
guarantee some hits. Something like the idea that the marks 
man will get more hits in field firing than the expert. The 
T27, with its eight tubes, looked capable of laying down 
a fairly heavy volume of fire, and it could, if only one volley 
was fired, and enough launchers and crews could be as- 
sembled. 

Field and service tests soon showed the inherent weak- 
nesses of both the M8 rocket and the T27 launcher. The 
M8 was converted into the M16 by removing the fins, 
substituting a venturi plate in the base to make it spin- 
stabilized, and changing the propellant. The result was an 
increase of over a thousand yards in range and a decrease 
of fifty per cent in dispersion. Contacts and electrical firing 
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devices were changed to reduce the number of mist 
malfunctions, and to simplify operation and maint 

The T66 launcher was a complete departure fr.» {| 
theory applied to the T27. A more accurate rox 
manded a more accurate means of laying, so a pa 
sight and traversing mechanism were prov ided. Th 
ber of tubes was increased to 24. The increase in ra: 
curacy, and volume of fire meant that a greater num ber , 
targets could be engaged effectively. This required 
mobility and ease of handling, so the tubes were m 
on a two-wheeled carriage. 

This is a very brief picture of the evolution and in 
ment of one weapon only. Changes in the weapon ha 
affected the ideas on its tactical employment. 
changes and improvements are going on constant! 
dozen or more rockets and launchers. A year from n 
M16 and T66 may be as out of date as the M8 and T 
today. Yet in spite of the limited range, excessive di ~ 
sion, unwieldy mount, and defective firing mechanism, the 
M8 and T27 were used effectively by our troops in Eu rope 
during the closing months of the war. Employed in masse 
of from 25 to 75 lounchers. they have so thoroughly sat 
rated an area in a few seconds, as to render the a 
incapable of further resistance, permitting our troops t 
advance with but few casualties. 


Rockets More Accurate Every Day 


If such inefficient weapons as the M8 and T27 accom 
plished such effective results in actual combat, what wil 
the improved M16 and T66 be able to do? And what wil 
the more powerful and more effective rocket of tomorrov 
be able to do? The answers to these questions lie in the 
future. Although the rocket may never equal howitzer o: 
gun in accuracy, it approaches them more and more ever 
day. 

The M16 is a 4.5-inch, spin-stabilized rocket, 31 inches 
long, weighing 42.5 pounds. Its maximum velocity is 83 
feet per second at a distance of about seventy feet from the 
launcher. Its maximum range is 5,210 yards. The hea 
and burster tube contain 5.2 pounds of TNT and the burs 
ing effect is about that of a 105mm. howitzer shell, M| 
The M16 uses the PD fuze, M81, with booster, M24 
or the PD fuze, M48A2, with booster M2A1. Both fuze: 
have super-quick and .05 second delay settings. Fuzes anc 
boosters are packed separately and must be assembled : 
the rocket. Under development are companion FS and W! 
smoke rockets and a high-explosive rocket. with an air-burs 
fuze. 

The propellant consists of thirty sticks of powder strung 
on ten wires inside the motor. It is ignited by passing 
electric current through a squib attached to a plastic i igniter 
filled with black powder. The propellant burns for ap 
proximately seventy feet after the rocket leaves the muzzle 

A nozzle plate is screwed into the base of the motor. “ 
nozzle plate contains eight gas- escape nozzles, equal! 
spaced in a circle, and one nozzle in the center. The out 
side nozzles, or venturi, are inclined at an angle to the axis 
of the rocket and impart a spinning motion. The = 
nozzle is closed by a shear plug which blows out should t! 
internal pressure in the motor exceed the safety limi 
Safe temperature limits for this rocket are from minus 2 
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I o plus 120 degrees F. The nozzle pli ite 1S COV Ihe electrical firing mechanism is carried in a metal box 


nce ' e istic disk to protect the nozzles and prevent the mounted on top of the cluster near the breech. The box 
the nt of moisture or extraneous materials. also carries tools and the sight. The launcher weighs about 
t de i ie electric squib, attached to the igniter, two wires 1,225 pounds and is ¢ ipable of eight hundred mils elevation 
AMic «s ‘rough one of the nozzles. One of these is grounded and a total traverse of about 360 mils. It is towed behind a 
num t motor body; the other is connected to a contact ring 144-ton (6x6 truck, but a yeep or tractor may be substituted 
» aC C1r¢ umference of the nozzle pl ite. The ring con iS a prime mover. The sight consists of the quadrant, ele 
eT of cts a live contact point in the bore of the launcher tube, vation, T13; the adapter, telescope, M9; and the telescope, 
eater n turn is connected to the electric-power source elbow, M62. Graduations are in mils and the telescope, el 
Nted Rocket battalions training at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, are bow, may be rotated through 6,400 mils permitting the use 
ed with the 4.5-inch multiple tube rocket launcher, of reciprocal laying. The power source consists of a hand 
Tove | lhe T66 has not been standardized and is still under- operated ten-cap blasting machine attached to a hring 
have sing test and modifications. It consists of a cluster of 24 cable leading to the firing box, where the current is dis 
U hese minum tubes mounted on a two-wheeled, towed carriage, tributed to each launcher tube in turn. Any generator, 
ly in a h split trails and a firing pedestal. It is designed for one- battery, or batteries, capable of producing 18 to 24 volts 
iow the trol of sighting, elevating, and traversing. Am- may be substituted for the blasting machine as a field 
[27 are nition is loaded into the muzzles of the tubes by hand expedient 
sm 9 To be concluded 
i rope 
masst 
ly sa 
rman 
OODS tt 
* ee x x 
accom 
lat wil 
aati U. S. Rockets in Mexico 
LOTTO 
in the & On December 28, 1846, on orders from the Ord- 
‘itzer or nance Office, the first United States battery of rockets 
re every 


(and mountain howitzers ) was organized at Fort Mon- 


“os roe. Early the next year, Congress passed legislation 
1 is 83 raising ten additional regiments for the Army and pro- 
rom the vided that these be equipped with rocket and mountain 
ne head howitzer batteries. By June 1847, 2,000 Hale rockets 
e burs: were made at the Washington Arsenal and sent to the 
ll MI ; field for trial. Of the outcome of these trials very little 
M24. & ; = 5 , > am 
hh fuze: is known. The war with Mexico was on. Major G. H. 
zes and Talcott reported a landing near Vera Cruz, Mexico, on 
bled to October 26, 1847, when rockets were used. Another 
ind WI report lists men of a rocket battery wounded and miss 


air-burs ing in the storming of Chapultepec, near Mexico City. 
The regiments of which the rocket batteries were a part 
were reported to be popular with recruits, but of the 
rockets themselves there is little in the record. The bat 
teries were mustered out when the war ended the year 
following.—Hersert S. Zim in Rockets and Jets 
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Ages of the Commandeys 


In this statistical summary of the ages of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard Generals and Admirals who 
led us to victory, there is no attempt to summarize or draw 
conclusions. Some of the material was prepared by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company and first appeared i in that 
corporation’ s Statistical Bulletin in a series of articles under 
the general heading “Age of American Military Leaders.” 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, second vice-president and statistician, 
has given us permission to quote liberally from the series 
and to use the statistical tables which accompanied it. All 
quoted material that follows is from the Statistical Bulletin. 

The boxed table on the opposite page shows the world- 
wide strength of the Army by grade on June 30, 1945. This 
table is taken from the Congressional Record of September 
24, 1945, and was prepared by the War Department for 
Congressman Paul W. Shafer of Michigan. The table may 
be of aid to those readers who want to extend their studies 
beyond the scope of this article. 

In comparing the average ages of Army Generals and 
Navy Admirals it is necessary to observe that Commodores 
(who rank with Brigadier Generals) are not included in 
Table 8. However, disreg garding this fact, the average age 
of the Admirals in the Navy (56.4) is five years more than 
that of the Generals in the Army (51.4). In breaking this 
comparison down further, lables 2, 3 and 8 show that the 
three Fleet Admirals average four years older than the three 
- nerals Of The Army, and six years older than the single 


General Of The Army in the AAF. 


The Navy's 16 Admirals, with an average age of 63.6 
years, are six years older than the average age (57.6) of the 
Army’s ten four-star Generals, and 10.3 years older than 
the three four-star Generals in the Army Air Forces (53.3). 

The difference between the average age of Vice Admirals 
and Lieutenant Generals is not as marked. The 46 Vice 
Admirals (59.6) averaged 3.3 years older than the average 





TABLE 1—AGE DisTRIBUTION OF GENERALS, BY RANK, OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING THE AIR FORCES, 
on Active Duty Juty 1, 1945 
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| 
| 
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Ace Group & ee Zhe % 3+ <5 of 

Bo che = as 7 | zs 

ao) So aS 

25-29 1 _ _ — -- 1 

30-34 4 a —- — -- 4 

35-39 58 -- -- — : 51 

40-44 142 _- -- -- 20 122 

45-49 326 -- 1 9 51 265 

50-54 555 l 5 12 158 379 

55-59 306 1 4 19 98 184 

60-64 118 1 2 7 52 56 

65-69 21 1 1 3 10 6 

0-74 3 — — — 1 2 

Unknown 5 — —- — _ 5 
Total number 

in each rank} 1,539 4 13 50 397 1,075 
Average age 

in years 51.4 60.5 56.6; 55.3 53.5 50.3 

















Notrs—tThis table was compiled from the personnel list made available through 
the courteous codperation of the War Department. (TABLE FROM Statistical 
Bulletin.) 
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age of the 37 Lieutenant Generals in the Army (56.2), ay 
7.2 years older than the 13 of the Army Lieutenan: Gen, 
erals who are in the AAF (52.4). 

The 208 Rear Admirals (55.0) averaged only 0.” yea,, 
older than the 326 Ma ajor Generals of the Army 43 
RE they averaged 5.3 years older than the 7! Major 


Generals of the AAF (49.7). 


Army and Air Forces 


On July 1, 1945, our Army of more than eight million 
officers and men had 1,539 Generals on active duty as com 
pared with about 100 on active duty in 1939, when the 
strength of the Regular Army was less than 200,000 

The average age of the 1,539 Generals on active duty js 
shown in Table 1. 

“Almost 35 per cent of the Generals were under fifty years 





TABLE 2—AGE DisTRIBUTION OF GENERALS, BY RANK, IN THE AIR Fonrcas 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES ON ACTIVE 
Duty Juty 1, 1965 
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& 
nD n @ nD @ 
5 : “ ‘ i >» - : < a - #3 
8% | Gea Fe af 5 <i 
; , tT %& & z Ez Sz Sy 
AcE GrRouP Eo BO * ia id = a Zt 
So cS a” LS aS 
Se 29 1 -_- —_—- | — — l 
30-34 4 _ —_— | - — 4 
35-39 42 — _— — 5 37 
40-44 72 _ -- -- 10 62 
45-49 73 — — 5 12 56 
50-54 100 + 2 4 33 61 
55-59 23 1 1 3 8 0 
60-64 5 -_- a 1 2 2 
65-69 1 -_ os oe 1 - 
Unknown 1 — — — — 1 
Total number 
in each rank 322 1 3 13 71 234 
Average age 
in years 46.9 59 33.31 S2A 49.7 45.6 








Notse—tThis table was compiled from the personnel list made atti through 
the courteous codperation of the War Department. (TABLE FROM Statistical 
Bulletin.) 





of age, a slightly higher proportion were concentrated in the 
age group 50-54, while an additional 20 per cent were in the 
age period 55 to 59; 8 per cent were 60 to 64, and less than 
2 per cent were 65 years or over. . . . As would be expected 
the higher the rank the higher the average age. The ages of 
the five-star Generals of the Army averaged 60.5 years 

At the lower end of the list of generals are the Brigadier 
Generals, who constitute 70 per cent of the total number 

their average age on July 1, 1945 was 50.3 years, or ten 
years below that for the Generals Of The Army and five 
years below the average for Lieutenant Generals.” 

Table 1 includes the Generals of the Army Air Forces 
In Table 2, the average age of all Air Forces Generals is 
shown. 

“The average age of the 322 Generals in the Army Ait 
Forces on July 1 was just short of 47 years, or 4% years be 
low the average for the Army as a whole. . . . Whereas the 
Air Forces had one-fifth of all the Generals in the Army 
they accounted for all five Generals under age 35, for almos 
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WORLD-WIDE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY BY GRADE AS OF JUNE 30, 1945 
NURSES, 
HOSPITAL 
DIETITIANS, WOMEN WOMEN'S 
MALE AND PHYSI- DOCTORS ARMY TOTAL 
CAL THERAPY Corps 
AIDES 
Generals of the Army ................ 4 _ — . 4 
G nerals Clik che oe bee 6 Oe ARE eee eee 13 — 13 
Lieutenant generals ..............2005 50 y : 50 
Major generals ................. 392 . . 392 
Brigadier generals .............000005 1,060 -— - 1,060 
a ee ere ee 10,719 1 * 1 10.72 
Lieutenant Colonels .............e0000 28,970 88 = 19 29,077 
MOU SCTE UIs ch nau pedibwess nested 69,652 283 5 146 70,086 
Captains 2.2.2... eee e cece cece ee eeeee 194,823 1,667 il 1,060 197,591 
ON EEE E ET Oe Teer 296,836 27,684 26 3,699 328,245 
Second lieutenants ................ ___ 169,992 27,364 a 808 198,164 
El eee td phn cd i a ®d0 3 ak 772,511 57,087 - 72 5,733 835,403 
Chief warrant officers ................ 9,060 —-| — — 9,060 
Warrant officers (junior grade) ........ 16,039 - - 44 16,083 
Flight GUROMES cc cccvccscccccscccsnes 31,117 | - - = 31,117 
CT cidade ab 5 hoy ha ie saekia ard. We 56,216 — - 44 56,260 
Master and first sergeants .............. 111,724 - - 583 112,307 
Technical sergeants ..............+-.+. 214,758 _ - 638 215,396 
Stall SORBORMMNS 2ncceccccccncccsccess ‘ 608,215 _- - 3,644 611,859 
Sergeants RS cad ace al has tk UE i ade otra 1,039,643 . . 11.632 1,051,275 
Corporals ..........++.- 1,521,250 - — 20,449 1,541,699 
Privabed, Gist CHASE 2... ccc ees even 2,231,447 — — 24,173 2,255,620 
Ne ie an ooo webs 1,556,893 : - — | 29,661 1,586,554 
EE ERS ad erd ae clk pweedees lot 7,283,930 oo} = ___ 90,780 7,374,710 
ed COREE E ECE EEEPEee 8,112,657 57,087 | 72 96,557 | —- 8,266,373 
—From the Congressional Record. 




















three-fourths of those in the age period 35 to 39, and for 
fully one-half of those at ages 40 to 44 years. On the other 
hand, at 50 and over the Generals in the Army Air Forces 
comprised little more than one-eighth of the total at those 
ages. 

“Table 3, which follows, shows the average age of all 
Generals in the Army, outside of the Air Forces. 





TABLE 3— -AGE DISTRIBUTION OF GENERALS, | BY RANK, OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, EXCLUDING THE AIR FORCEs, 




















ON Active Duty Juty 1, 1945 
| wi a — E vr n ¥ 2 é 
83 “ < a> 4 << 23 = z 
Bez aE 2 Se oa ea 
i | 
AceGrour| 58% uo a | es Zi zs 
ga i = 2 14 
40-44 70 10 60 
45-49 | 233 ee 4 39 209 
50-54 | 455 1 3 8 125 318 
55-59 | 283 3 16 90 174 
60-64 } 113 1 2 | 6 50 54 
65-69 | 20 1 1 3 9 6 
70-74 | 3 1 2 
_ Unknown 4 4 
Total number 
ineach rank | 1,217 3 10 | 37 326 | 841 
Average age| | | 
“in yeas | 525 | 61 57.6| 563\ 543 | 51.6 








Nore—TaBLE PREPARED BY Infantry Journal. 





The average age of the 1,217 non- -Air Forces Generals in 
e Army on July 1, 1945 was 52% years, or 5.6 years older 
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than the average age of the 322 Generals in the Air Forces, 
and 1.1 years older than the average of all of the 1,539 
Generals in the Army on July 1, 1945. 

Table 4, which follows, compares the ages of the com- 
manders of nine overseas ground armies’ with the ages of 
nine overseas commanders of Air Forces.? 


TABLE 4—AGE DisTRIBUTION OF NINE ARMY COMMANDERS AND NINE 
AIR FORCES COMMANDERS ON ACTIVE Duty JULY A, 1945 











AGE Group ARMY COMMANDERS* Ar Foross* 


35-39 | 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

Total number 

in each rank 


| 
Z 
__in_es SS 
| 


rae! | | 


| 





‘© 


9 





Average age age 


in years 378 


45.5 


*Commanders as listed in the Orders of Battle appearing in the Biennial Report 
of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, July 1, 1943 to June 30, 19468. 
NoTe—TaBLE PREPARED BY _Infantry Journal. 




















The difference in age of the two groups is 12.3 years. 
Four of the Army commanders are four-star Generals and 
their average age is 60.7. The remaining five are Lieutenant 
Generals with an average of 55.6. Of the nine Air Forces 





*First, Third, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
Armies. 

*Fifth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Air Forces. 


Tenth and Fifteenth 


43 








—_——- 





commanders, none is a four-star General; three are Lieu- 
tenant Generals with an average age of 47.6, five are Major 
Generals with an average of 44.8, and one is a Brigadier 
General, age 43. 


Corps and Division Commanders 


Tables 5 and 6 show the age distribution of Corps and 
Division commanders as of May 9, 1945, for commanders 
serving in Europe, and for August 14, 1945, for command- 
ers serving in the Pacific. 





TABLE 5—AGeE DISTRIBUTION OF 22 Corps COMMANDERS OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 














Aan Group | TOTAL | LIEUTENANT GENERALS MAJOR GENERALS 
45-49 7.4 1 reas oun i 

50-54 } ll | 1 10 

55-59 8 5 | 3 

60-64 1 


- : . | 


Total number | | 








, 3) WR ek , ee Se 
Average age 
_in years | 539 | 54.5 | 53.6 








*Commanders as listed in the Orders of Battle appearing in the Biennial Report 
of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1945. 
Norte—TaBLE PREPARED BY Infantry Journal. 





Marine Corps Generals 


“The Marine Corps, in common with our other military 
services, has grown enormously during the war period— 
from a personnel of less than 20,000 in September 1939, 
to about half a million in [midsummer 1945]. . . . Just before 
our vast expansion program was launched, there were 16 
generals on active duty in the Marine Corps—four major 
generals including the Commandant, and twelve brigadier 
generals. On May 1, 1945, there were 76 generals on active 
duty; the Commandant, who is a full ranking general; a 
lieutenant general, 29 major and 45 brigadier generals. . . . 
The average age of the top leadership in the Marine Corps 
has been reduced considerably during the war period. As of 





TABLE 6—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 88 INFANTRY, ARMORED, AIRBORNE 
AND CAVALRY DIvIsIoN COMMANDERS OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 


















































Aas Group TOTAL INFANTRY ARMORED AIRBORNE CAVALRY 
35-39 2 1 — Fe i ian 
40-44 3 1 1 l -- 
45-49 14 10 2 | 2 — 
50-54 54 43 9 | 1 1 
55-59 wa 16 12 te oe -- — 
Total number 
in each rank 89 67 ae 5 1 
Average age | 

in years 51.3 51.7 51.6 45.6 50 














*Commanders as listed in the Orders of Battle appearing in the Biennial Report 
of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, July 1, 1943 to June 80, 1945. 


Nors—TaBLE PREPARED BY Infantry Journal. 





May 1, 1940, the average for major generals was 60.5 years, 
6.2 above the current figure, 54.3 [as shown in Table 7].’ 


Navy and Coast Guard Admirals 


“As one would expect, the average age of our line Ad- 
mirals varies directly with their seniority of rank. The three 





TABLE 7—AGE DiIsTRIBUTION OF GENERALS, BY RANK, OF TH 
STATES MARINE Corps ON AcTivE Duty May 1, 1 








ToTaAL NUMBER | LIEUTENANT MAsor 














Acs Group In EacH AGB | GENERALS| GENERALS | GENERALS —n 
45-49 24 os — 6 
50-54 31 -—- -- 12 
55-59 11 1 — 4 
60-64 10 _ 1 7 ? 
Total number Big 
in each rank 76 1 1 29 45 
Average age | 
in years | 25 86| & 63 | 543 $1.0 








Source—Data supplied by the Division of Public Information, U 
Corps. (TABLE FROM Statistical Bulletin.) 


Marine 





Fleet Admirals were all in their 60's, as of May 1 of thi 
year... . The average age for the three is 65 years. For Ad. 
mirals, the average is 63.6 years; for Vice Admirals, 596, 
and for Rear Admirals, 55 years. The latter group, by far 
the most numerous, shows the widest range of ages, from 


42 to 75 years.” (Table 8.) 





TABLE 8—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ADMIRALS OF THE LINE, BY RANK. ¢ 
THE UNITED STATES NAvy ON Active Duty May 1, 1945 (INcLupinc 
RETIRED OFFICERS RECALLED TO Active Duty) 





ToTaAL NUMBER FLEET Vics REAR 











AGE Group IN EACH AGE ADMIRALS ADMIRALS ADMIRALS ADMIRALS 
40-44 1 — = —_ l 
45-49 37 — — 7 
50-54 75 —_ — 4 71 
55-59 87 -- 4 21 62 
60-64 44 1 4 15 24 
65-69 22 2 6 5 9 
70-74 6 -- 2 1 3 

Le) ewe 1 -- —_— — 1 
Total number | if 
in each rank | 273 3 16 | 46 208 
Average age 
in years | 56.4 65.0 63.6 59.6 





33.0 


Nots—tThis table was compiled from the personnel list made available through 
the courteous coéjperation of the Navy Department. (TABLE FROM Statistical 
Bulletin.) 








The Coast Guard was transferred from the Treasury De 
partment to the Navy Department on November 1, 1941. 
Its total strength of about ten thousand in 1939 has in- 
creased to about 172,000. The chart which follows is dated 
May 1, 1945; however, by August 1, 1945 the number of 
Rear Admirals had been increased to 24 with an average 
age of 58 years. 





TABLE 9—AGE DisTRIBUTION OF ADMIRALS, BY RANK, OF THE UNITED 
STATES Coast GUARD ON Active Duty May 1, 1945 

















TOTAL NUMBER Vion REAR 
Aas Group In Eacu AGE ADMIRALS ADMIRALS ADMIRALS 
So ij 1 _— —_ir. % 
50-54 1 a= — 1 
55-59 8 1 -— 7 
60-64 3 _ _ 3 
65-69 3 _— —_— 3 
70 = ¢ — _ 1 
Total number | | 
in each rank} _—s17 eee a 16 
Average age 
in years | 59.9 59 _— 59.9 











Sourcse—Data supplied by the Public Relations Division of the U. S. Com 
Guard. (TABLE FROM Statistical Bulletin.) 
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Marked for Annihilation by Air 


By Captain George R. Wagner 


| PARTICIPATED IN THE PELELIU ISLAND OPERATION AND 

in the exact sector reproduced in the photograph on page 19 

June INFANTRY JouRNAL (see cut); thus I feel quali 
fed to supplement the caption and the story with additional 
| believe, pertinent information. 

| photograph was taken when the sector was occupied 
by ¢ 7 C of the 323d Infantry, 81st Infantry Division. 
Company had moved into the pocket, later named 
‘Wagner's Gulch” to clean out the caves which pock 
mal rked the face of the hills. 

[he sector had initially been taken by the Ist Marine 
Division. Elements of the Marines, sweeping through from 
the captured airport, had driven the Japs back to the hills and 
were pressing them into an allegedly concentrated pocket 
of action. When the Marines passed through the photo 
grap re d sector and received little resistance, they considered 
the area cleared. 

What happened here had been happening in other sec 
tors, but not quite so dangerously. The Japs were excellently 
concealed and protected from rifle or machine-gun fire. 
Tunnels led from one cave to another. The Japs were, at 
the moment, content to offer no resistance which would at 
Therefore the 

When C ompany C moved into position, the Battalion S-2 
said there were “about a dozen Japs who are raising hell by 


area Was ms irked as cle: ired. 


sniping at the road.” The men were not greatly concerned 
with a “dozen men.” 

he “dozen Japs” raised unprecedented hell. It was ob 
vious the “dozen” had been miraculously multiplied. The 
misinformation wasn’t S-2’s fault; it wasn’t the fault of the 
\larines. It was the fault of all concerned. 

Ihe successful completion of the mission required clos 
ing each cave individually and Company C used every con 
ceivable weapon and explosiv e to carry out its mission. The 
men blasted, fired, or sealed 16 caves before it was safe to oc 
cupy the area. The supposed “dozen” Japs had increased to 
125; at least, 125 were counted dead. Others, certainly, 
were sealed in the caves beyond reach of eye and count. 

Returning to the photograph, which you titled, “Marked 
for Annihilation by Air,” obviously it was marked, but that 
object was never actually completed. For two weeks the 
infantry, artillery and tank crews had hammered at the 
sector; finally the Corsairs were called for and the air blows 
planned. The planes were loaded with belly tanks filled 
with n napalm and flew the mission as observed in your 
xg tograph. They added their measure of destruction but 

effect was not too significant in view of the work yet to 

7 done. Company C, after the barrage of fire from artil 

lery and tanks, after the rain of napalm from the air, had 
nove in dine. had to seal the caves virtually by ond. 

\n interesting note is the method by w hich the panels 

re placed so that airmen could pick out the target with 

t confusion. The area to be hit was, actually, behind the 
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regimental front lines and, 
ottering possib le confusion of recognition from the ait 
travel without fear of running into mine fields 
neers and their armored bulldozers 


two oflicers followed on foot, keeping 
armored vehicles by tele phone. 


tre ited and clung closer to the ground 


further, the island was a series 


ol valleys and rid: ves aS sho Wh in you! photog Ti iph thus 


Iwo 


tanks we're employed to enter! the valley as tar as they could 


| he path 


they traveled prey iously had bec n cleared ot mines by eng! 


\s the tanks adv: inced 


they spreé ad a screen of smoke with the I! smoke mortars and 


in touch with the 


\\ he n the \ 


reac hed the 


spot designated lol the panels the tanks were halted, the 
smoke thic kened and fanned out, and the pane ls were hast 
ily placed. 
spreading the panels and the fire received from the caves 
was, 


The smoke concealed the officers who were 


asa result, ineffective | he tankers’ smoke was used in 


preference to our 81mm smoke because it was more concen 


1 he panel at the 


other end of the V alley was pki ced without any troub le by 


the 3d Platoon of Company ( 
But, as noted, the all strikes were not particularly el 
fective. Even after the all attacks, ( ompany ( had to close 


in and seal the Caves W ith the i! demolitions lt was the only 


way to cle al the oulch ol all Opposition 





The area staked out for the air strike is shown by the broken 


lines. The white squares indicate the markers placed to 

guide the airmen to the target. Tanks and the area over 

which they operated have been retouched in this photo- 

graph which first appeared in the Marine Corps Gazette of 
April 1945. 
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The kick-off for the Peleliu invasion came with this blast of explosives set off by an underwater demolition team, 


IN FRONT OF THE INFANTRY}: 





Underwater Demolition Teams Helped Pave the Way for Invasion 
Until the war was over the work of the Underwater were the enemy’s first line of defense. In the Mediterranea f 
Demolition Teams was a secret, but now the story can be and Pacific theaters the UDT were all Navy, mostly seabees ( 


told by these photographs from Navy files. From the Mar- But for the Normandy invasion both soldiers and sailor J r 
shalls to Okinawa arid from Sicily to Normandy the UDT _ were used. Off Omaha Beach they slashed 16 fifty-yard gaps : 
paved the way by blowing up the underwater obstacles that and had three casualties for every five men engaged. Al 


A UDT man scrambles aboard his rubber boat after setting UDT men wear fins on their feet to help them in swimming. ( 
demolition charges off Balikpapan in the Pacific. They also wear sea dive masks for underwater work. 
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He looks like a blond god of the sea, but he’s a rugged, 
cheerful UDT man getting set to blast his way into Guam. 


Hands, the official Navy information bulletin, in its October 
issue told how the teams in the Pacific would transfer from 
APDs to LCPRs to small rubber boats and finally swim in. 
One of their biggest jobs was at Okinawa where they re 
moved more than three thousand separate obstructions. 
“Underwater demolition work had to be rapid and sure.” 


Before they go into the water aluminum war paint is 
daubed over their bodies to make them harder to spot. 
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To play safe UDT men wear life preservers. Tools include 


knives, mine detectors, and demolition kits. 


All Hands reported 7 requently on exposed reefs where a 
man was too clearly a target, the demolition crews had to 
work for short periods when tides partially or fully covered 
the reefs.” When marines landed on Guam they found this 
notice: “Welcome to Guam, U. S. Marines! USO two 
blocks to right. UNperwater Demo irion Team No. 4.” 


UDT men watch an air strike on the beach they are to in- 
vade. Later they'll get covering fire from warships. 










































ONE OF THE MOST COMMON: OCCURRENCES IN MILITARY 
life is the arrest and confinement of persons subject to mili- 
tary law. Yet nothing seems more misunderstood or disre- 
garded than the circumstances under which it may be exer- 
cised and the degree of restraint necessary under a given 
set of facts, notwithstanding the plain and unequivocal 
language of the Manual for Courts-Martial, 1928, the stric- 
tures of higher echelons, and ordinary horse sense. 

Arrest in a military sense is distinguished from arrest by 
civil authorities in that the former imports a restraint in no 
sense physical, whereas arrest by civil authorities is accom- 
panied by physical restraint. Even the terminology is some- 
what different. Under military law the person upon whom 
such moral restraint is imposed is said to be “in arrest.” 
The civil authorities place a person “under arrest.” One 
who is subject to military law and is placed in arrest is free 
to go immediately to his quarters or move about without 
restraint within the limits prescribed for such arrest. He is 
his own guard. A person arrested by the civil authorities 
is forthwith placed under physical restraint and is not freed 
therefrom until he is formally released. 

The military law of arrest is set forth in AW 69, and 
MCM 1928. The Manual does not state all the law of 
arrest. Its primary purpose is to regulate the exercise of 
such power by commanding officers under the Articles of 
War. It prov ides that: 

> 1) Any person subject to military law charged with a 
crime or serious offense under the Articles of War shall be 
placed in confinement or arrest as circumstances require; 

> 2) When charged with a minor offense only, he shall 
not be placed in confinement; 

> 3) Arrest or confinement may be deferred until a 
raignment, and failure to arrest or confine does not affect 
the jurisdiction of the court, that is, affect the right of < 
court-martial to try the accused; 

> 4) No person will be placed in arrest or confinement 
under AW 69 except on personal knowledge of the person 
authorized to make the arrest or after inquiry into the 
offense; 

> 5) The character and duration of the restraint imposed 
before and during trial and pending final action upon the 
case will be the minimum necessary under the circum- 
stances. 

Enlisted men may be placed in arrest or confinement by 
officers only, in person or through other persons subject to 
military law, or by oral or written orders or communications. 
The commanding ofhéer of a company or detachment may 
delegate authority to arrest enlisted men to a noncommis- 
sioned officer as a sergeant in charge of quarters. The latter 

may be told in advance to arrest perpetrators of any viola- 
tions and he will use his judgment in that connection. 

Officers, warrant officers and flight officers can be placed 
in arrest and confined only by the commanding officer 
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Arrest and Confinement 


By Lieutenant Colonel Irvin Waldman 


te 


= = 


n 
directly, through other officers, or by oral or written orders, Sta 
The commanding officer cannot, as with an enlistec! man, WJ jut 
delegate his power to arrest an officer. He may, however, Mf wa 
after a crime has been committed, order a particular Idier Hi sut 
to arrest the offending officer. He may, for example, order [J tac 
an officer or soldier to arrest a certain officer for an offense J pit 
committed, but may not order an officer or soldier to artes 
any officer who commits an offense. That would be dele. J cor 
gation of the power of arrest. cae 

No particular form is required in the act of placing an [J cor 
officer in arrest. It may be oral or written. It may be ac. Bye: 


complished by telling the person affected that he is “in 

arrest,” or that he consider himself in arrest, or in arrest in J in: 
quarters, in any of which events he will repair to, and be Ran 
bound by the limits of his quarters, barracks or tent, or if [Bio 
other limits are prescribed, then by those limits. Such lim- [J co 


its may be enlarged or restricted by proper authority. Ol 
Charges need not be served at the time the accused is Mw. 
placed in arrest or confinement. It is not even necessary that J fix 


he be told at that time the reason for such action. Bur Ble 
charges must be served within eight days thereafter at the of 
latest, if practicable, if the accused is to be tried. In the di 


case of an officer placed in arrest or confinement by his th 
commanding officer, if no charges are preferred, such com 

manding officer is required to make a written report to the ar 
officer having general court-martial jurisdiction, who will jm 


call on the officer arrested, or confined, for any explanation 
he may desire to make, and take such further action within 
his authority, as be believes necessary. 

Quarrels, frays and disorders are exceptions to the rule 
limiting the persons authorized to make arrests. Officers 
warrant officers and noncommissioned officers have the 
power to order officers, who take part in quarrels, frays and 
disorders, into arrest and can order others subject to military 
law, into arrest or confinement. 

All members of the military establishment have the ordi 
nary right and duty of civilians to assist in the maintenance 
of peace. Where, therefore, a felony or misdemeanor 
amounting to a breach of the peace is being committed, it is 
the right and duty of every member of the military service, 
as of every civ ilian, to arrest the perpetrator no matter what 
his status. 

Except in the case of a quarrel, fray or disorder within 
the meaning of the Articles of War, an officer may - 
placed i in arrest only by order of the commanding officer of 
a garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on 
duty, or of a regiment, detached company or other det ich- 
ment, or by the superior of such commanding officer. Where 
a company commander to whom a junior officer re ported for 
duty one morning in a condition evidencing intoxication, 
ordered such junior officer in arrest in quarters, which the 
accused failed to obey, no breach of arrest resulted because 
the company was part of a regiment stationed at the post 
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snd the company commander lacked the power which he 
tempted to exercise. His unit was not a detached com- 
any it was part of a regiment. 

' For the purpose of administering military discipline and 
he exercise of uniform court-martial jurisdiction a squad- 
‘on is considered a battalion. The commanding officer of a 
jetached battalion is authorized to arrest an officer of his 
«ommand. So the commanding officer of an AF Provisional 
Staging Squadron, of which the accused was a member, had 
juthority to place the accused in arrest where the squadron 
was a unit in itself but assigned to the Air Force and was 
subordinate to the commanding general of the Air Force in 
tactical matters and to the base commanding officer in ad- 
ministrative matters. 

A warrant officer, as such, does not have authority of a 
commissioned officer to place enlisted men in arrest or 
confinement. However, when he is assigned or serving as 
commanding officer of a station, unit or detachment, he is 
vested with that power. 

There are some occasions when an officer not a command- 
ing officer may place another officer in arrest. For example, 
an officer presented himself in a drunken condition at a sta- 
tion hospital at 0130 hours and became obstreperous. ‘The 
commanding officer was not on the field but at his quarters 
some distance away. The second ranking officer of the field 
was present and ordered the troublesome officer in arrest, 
fixing a room in the hospital as the limits, which the accused 
left without authority. It was held that since the ranking 
officer was present and on duty, and the condition and con- 
duct of the accused required immediate action, he was au- 
thorized to make the arrest. 

Although an officer who is not in command may not place 
another officer in arrest save under the authority of the com- 
manding officer and the exceptions hereinbefore noted, the 
Articles of War are elastic. Thus, while a captain who sees 
a junior officer about to misappropriate government prop- 
erty is unable to effect an arrest unless a quarrel, fray or dis- 
order is involved, he can order the potential offender to 
desist and report to him later. Failure to obey constitutes a 
violation of AW 64, which carries with it, upon conviction, 


Ba possible death penalty. 


The application of arrest and confinement as they affect 
enlisted men and officers is in no sense uniform. In the case 
of an enlisted man, confinement is usually ordered in mat- 
ters which, if they concerned officers, would call for arrest. 
Any commissioned officer has the power to order a soldier 
in arrest or confinement whenever in his judgment immedi- 

te restraint is necessary, or when upon inquiry or investi- 
ation he believes a soldier has committed an offense. That 
ower may not be abused and for such abuse an officer may 
be tried by a court-martial. Offenses for which an enlisted 
an would ordinarily be placed in confinement while 
7 trial, when al against an officer, unless the 
lleged offense be of a heinous character, will require only 


Bhat such officer be placed in arrest, if any action be taken. 


he reason is that breach of arrest by such officer, will en- 
langer his commission. AW 69 prov ides that an officer who 
reaks arrest before or after trial shall be dismissed from the 
service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial 
tay direct. The value of the commission stands as bail. An 
nlisted man who breaks arrest is subject merely to a maxi- 
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mum punishment of three months’ confinement at hard 
labor and forfeiture of two-thirds of his pay per month, not 
to exceed three months. 

Movement outside the limits imposed by the arrest, ex: 
cept in the case of necessity, constitutes a breach of arrest. 
Usually the limits prescribed will, in the case of officers, 
include the Officers’ Mess and sufficient area to permit exer 
cise. If no limits are fixed he will, although restricted to his 
barracks, quarters or tent, be permitted to go to the Officers’ 
Mess since food is necessary. He should not be accompanied 
by a guard. He is required to return to his quarters immedi 
ately. The commanding officer may grant him permission to 
go elsewhere on or off the post for a particular purpose. 
Such permission is not a waiver or a release from arrest. 

An officer, while under arrest, is without power to exer 
cise military command or to perform any duty incident to 
his rank or station. This, however, does not apply to 
routine duties such as might be performed by a civilian. 
He is not exempt from all duties. When a medical officer 
was placed in arrest but notified that his status did not inter 
fere with any of his duties, his failure to obey an order to 
take over public property constituted a violation of the 
Articles of War. No command function was involved in 

carry ing out such order. 

Although release from arrest is, as a rule, accomplished 
by a written order, or memorandum, such formal action is 
not always necessary. Release may be constructive, that is, 
result from a certain act. So where an officer in charge of a 
pit on a rifle range, used disrespectful language in address 
ing his commanding officer and was placed in arrest and 
ordered to his quarters; and, pending the arrival of trans- 
portation, was ordered by his commanding officer to resume 
command of the rifle pits, his refusal to do so on the ground 
that he could not pe rtorm a command function constituted 
a wilful disobedience of his superior officer in violation of 
AW 64. The order was a constructive release of the accused 
from arrest. 

One who is in arrest is not only prohibited from exer- 
cising command and restricted to the limits imposed, but 
may not bear arms or visit his commanding or other directly 
superior officer, unless directed to do so, and unless other- 
wise authorized, must make requests of every nature in writ- 
ing, and will fall in, and follow in the rear of his organiza- 
tion at formations and on the march. 

The practice of confining enlisted men for minor offenses 
pending trial is almost routine, despite AW 69 which un- 
equivocally states that “when charged with a minor offense 
only, such person shall not ordinarily be placed in confine- 
ment,” and par. 19, MCM, 1928, that “The character and 
duration of the restraint imposed before and during trial, 
and pending final action upon the case, will be the mini- 
mum necessary under the circumstances,” Citalics added). 
The cited paragraph of the Manual also states that after 
notification by the trial judge advocate of the findings and 
sentence of a court, a commanding officer “may [direct] the 
release of such person from any restraint, or the imposition 
of any necessary restraint pe nding final action on the case. 

The reason for this expressed limitation is self-evident. 
The Government, during the confinement of a soldier, loses 
the services of that man in his greatest skill. Why confine 
a man for being absent without leave when he voluntarily 
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returns; or for any one of the numerous minor offenses so 
frequent at all military installations? Why not keep the 
man at his regular work until he is arraigned? Par. 19, 
MCM, 1928, in no uncertain terms provides that “arrest or 
confinement may, in the interest of the Government be de- 
ferred until arraignment, and failure to arrest or confine 
does not affect the jurisdiction of the court.” It is in the in- 
terest of the Government that every man be employed in 
those skills which he brought with him from civilian life, 
or in which he has been trained since entering the service, 
so that the maximum efficiency may be attained. It is not in 
the interest of the Government to confine before trial and 
conviction those charged with lesser offenses and thus pre- 
vent them from applying their skill and training. 

Men should be placed in confinement pending arraign- 
ment and trial only when the offense is of a serious nature 
involving moral turpitude, or there is good reason to believe 
that the men will “go over the hill” pending arraignment, 
or that he will do injury to himself or another. In the ab- 
sence of one or more of these factors no man should be con- 
fined before he is arraigned. If some restraint be thought 
wise, pending investigation of charges and trial by court- 
martial, an administrative restriction may be imposed. 

A common error is the failure to differentiate in the treat- 
ment accorded soldiers in confinement awaiting trial and 
those serving sentences. A prisoner is presumed innocent 
until proven guilty and duly convicted. He should not be 
punished until so convicted. Confinement before trial of 
enlisted men should only be strict enough to secure the ac- 
cused. It is not a punishment and they may not be subjected 
to disciplinary punishments. They should not be assimilated 
in their treatment to those under sentence, or required to 
perform labor with them. They should be given proper ex- 
ercise or put on drill or other light duty. They cannot be 
required to perform hard labor any more than half a day. 

An officer in arrest or under sentence of discipline after 
trial and conviction by a general court-martial is entitled to 
the pay and allowances of his rank to the date that the off- 
cer is chargeable with receipt of notice of dismissal; provided 
that no forfeiture of pay is involved and there has been no 
absence without authority or by reason of his own miscon- 
duct, as where he is detained by civil authorities for a civil 
offense. The status of arrest in no manner affects his right 
to the pay and allowances of his rank. Unless he is indebted 
to the United States and admits such debt, or the same is 
evidenced by judgment, or he is held as a deserter, he is 
entitled to be paid in full and his pay may not be withheld 
except upon a special order issued according to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War. 

The nature of the restraint imposed on an officer awaiting 
final action upon sentence of dismissal is a matter within 
the discretion of the officer exercising general court-martial 


jurisdiction. The status of an accused in confinement whose. 


sentence as approved or confirmed includes confinement or 
dismissal or dishonorable discharge, whether or not the 
latter is suspended, changes from garrison prisoner to gen- 
eral prisoner only when the result of the trial, i.e., final ac- 
tion by the reviewing or confirming authority, is announced. 
The customary method is promulgation of a general court- 
martial order in the case of enlisted men, and radio notifica- 
tion by the Adjutant General in the case of an officer. The 
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radio notification usually fixes the date and time y 


convicted officer ceases to be an officer. Bis 
An officer may be assigned to duty by his comi :ndin, 
ofhcer after trial and sentence of dismissal by neal 
court-martial but before confirmation by the P: siden 
under AW 48, while awaiting such confirmation other 
action, provided there has been no order by the officer exer 
cising general court-martial jurisdiction to place the office; 
under restraint. In such case, restraint or restoration to 
duty pending confirmation by the President, is wholh 
within the discretion of the commanding officer. 
Breaking arrest is the act of going beyond the limits pre 
scribed in the order of arrest. Escape from confinemen; 


presents a somewhat more complex problem. 

An escape is not complete until the prisoner has momen 
tarily, at least, freed himself from the restraint of confine. 
ment; so if the movement toward escape is opposed, or j{ 
before it is completed, an immediate pursuit ensues, there 
will be no escape until the opposition is overcome or pursui 
shaken off. A prisoner who assaulted a sentinel and started 
to run away, only to be captured within a few minutes, was 
not guilty of escape because he was never able to elude his 
pursuers and was never out of their sight. He was properly 
chargeable with assault and attempt to escape in violation of 
AW 96. So also, a soldier in the hands of civil authoritie: 
awaiting action by a grand jury, who escaped from confine 
ment Chis confinement by the civil authorities was neither 
known nor approved by the military), was not chargeable 
with escape under AW 69, which imports physical restraint 
by or with the knowledge and approval of the military. He 
could be charged with violation of AW 96 since the prison 
breach is recognized as a common law offense throughout 
the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Confinement imports some physical restraint and ex 
cludes a prisoner paroled to work in certain limits who 
while thus employed, left the place of duty and station 
where he was serving a sentence. He worked without 3 
sentry and hence was not guilty of escape under AW 69. 

A prisoner in a post guardhouse, sent to wash some 
buckets in a lake a short distance away and out of sight of 
the sentry, failed to return and surrendered a few days later 
to the civil authorities. Since he had been under no actual 
physical restraint, he could not be held guilty of escape from 
confinement under AW 69; nor could he be found guilty of 
breach of parole in violation of AW 96, because he had not 
been charged therewith and breach of parole is not a lesser 
included offense under the former. 

There can be no conviction of a violation of AW 69 if 
the arrest or confinement was in fact illegal. Thus a soldier 
placed in arrest by a noncommissioned officer upon his 
refusal to obey orders, was held improperly convicted in 
the absence of proof that the battery commander had dele 
gated authority to make arrests to noncommissioned off 
cers. While there is a presumption of the legality of an 
arrest, this presumption does not extend to authority 
arrest. Valid grounds for arrest are presumed, but authority 
for arrest must be proven. In the former case, the burder 
of proof that insufficient or no grounds existed for the arres 
is upon the accused; in the latter, the burden is on the prose 
cution to prove that the person making the arrest wa 
authorized to do so. 
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| Teams Aid Patrols 


By Lieutenant Edwin Hartrich 


“WHY THE HELL DIDN'T SOMEBODY TELL ME ABOUT 
this before?” asked the sergeant. He had just finished 
studying a stereo pair of aerial photographs of a section 
of the enemy line through which he had to lead a 
patrol that evening. Turning to his squad he re 
marked, “I don’t think we'll have such a rough time 
tonight on this job. Take a look for yourselves.” 

This was the first briefing of a recon patrol by the 
photo-interpretation team attached to the 44th Infan 
try Division, then pushing up through Alsace to the 
German border. It was a new experience for both 
parties and the beginning of a lively and productive 
collaboration. The sergeant, with a five-day growth of 
beard and the muddy stains of foxhole life on his 
fatigues, was a character out of Mauldin’s cartoons. 
At first he had the normal skepticism about informa- 
tion from the rear concerning affairs up front. How- 
ever, that morning when the patrol was being dis- 
cussed in the regimental CP, somebody had remarked 
that “maybe the PI team might have some information 
about that area.” Motivated by the not unnatural 
desire to return with his patrol intact, the sergeant 
drove back to the division CP for information to sup- 
plement his scant knowledge of the enemy positions. 

The courier had just arrived with the latest “milk- 
run” photos. As interpreter, I called the sergeant over 
to study the area in which he was interested. 

The enemy held a road with open ground to the 
south and to the east over which the patrol would 
approach. The highway was back-stopped by a corner 
of a forest which broke away to the north. Roughly 
paralleling the road was a single-track railway which, 
on emerging from the forest, swung in a curve to the 
south. A shell-battered farmhouse lay inside the 
curve and was believed to be one of the anchors of the 
German defense. The patrol was to penetrate beyond 
the road and, as a prelude to a line-straightening at- 
tack, was to locate and to evaluate the enemy's de- 

tenses. 

The stereo pairs revealed several shallow defiles up 
which the patrol cou'd advance. Between the farm- 
house and the corner of the forest several weapon pits 
hugged the shoulder of the road. Tracks leading from 
these pits evidenced their use as OPs, probably at 
night. Along the corner of the woods—it was winter 
and the trees were stripped of foliage—other weapon 
pits and several likely MG positions, linked by a short 
trench, could be picked up. From these a barely visible 
communication trench led deep into the forest, across 
the railroad track, to a dense patch of pines. 

“That's probably where the Krauts fm during the 
daytime, and they are likely to have a CP in there,” I 
ventured. 
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“That's what we've been looking for,” he replied. “We 
know they are in there but we couldn’t figure out where 
they hide in the daytime.” 

Further examination revealed several paths leading from 
the pine thicket to a gully on the north edge of the forest. 
It appeared that the Germans approached their lines from 
the rear along these trails. 

At the edge of the forest, where the railroad line emerged, 
was a dark spot in the snow, which I identified as an MG 
position. Pointing a dirty, indignant finger at it, the ser- 
geant said, “That's where those bastards have been firing 
at us, from just about there, but we never could locate it 
exactly before.” 

When the interpretation was completed and all identified 
German installations were marked on the photos, I asked 
the sergeant, “When you come back, let us know what you 
found. You can help us with your ground re ports, because 
we might make a mistake or miss something.” 

Two days later he was back. His patrol had penetrated 
the enemy’s line to the railroad. It substantially confirmed 
the original inte rpreté ition of the defense installations, 
which it found manned at night. The patrol did not pene- 
trate the woods to the rear but returned with a firsthand 
knowledge of the main defenses protecting that sector. 








What impressed me most was that no casualties o 

For unlike the interpreter who works with |: |0.oy 
scale photos at some distance from the shooting, t! 
leader comes to close grips with the enemy. Eve: 
darkness of night he sees and hears the enemy and | 
the occupied positions—provided that he carries wit 
mental picture of the enemy's installations. This he obtains 
from the PI team. This partnership can be fruitful 1 sup 
plementary. 

Unfortunately, many lower units are unaware that the 
PI team attached to division can furnish such inforn 
On his own initiative this sergeant made the trip to the 
division CP and carried away a picture that guided his plan 
ning and the actual carrying out of the mission. He kney 
the danger spots to be avoided; he could chart his cour 
and out of the enemy line. He did not go out blind 

Several weeks later another patrol went out from ap 
adjoining unit. There was not enough time to brief the 
men at the PI room. As the patrol approached the enemy 
lines, a German MG fired on it. This position had been 
reported previously by the PI team but the information had 
not filtered down to the patrol. Only four of a ten-map 
patrol returned that night, a high price for inadequate 
preparation. 
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The Combat Soldier 


There is a certain nobility and dignity in combat sol- 
diers and medical aid men with dirt in their ears. They 
are rough and their language gets coarse because they 
live a life stripped of convention and niceties. Their no- 
bility and dignity come from the way they live unself- 
ishly and risk their lives to help each other. They are 
normal people who have been put where they are, and 
whose actions and feelings have been molded by their 
circumstances. There are gentlemen and boors; intelli- 
gent ones and stupid ones; talented ones and inefficient 
ones. But when they are all together and they are fight- 
ing, despite their bitching and griping and goldbrick- 
ing and mortal fear, they are facing cold ‘steel and 
screaming lead and hard enemies, and they are advanc- 
ing and beating the hell out of the opposition.—SEr- 
GEANT Britt Maupin in Up Front. 
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[IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARMAMENT THROUGH THE 
ages, General Fuller uncovers a law, a principle, and five 
essential characteristics of weapons. These must be under- 
stood if we are to grasp the significance of changes in the 
“instruments with striking power” used to fight battles, and 


of os general influence of armament on history. 


he law of military devel opment simply means that in 


Px to win wars armies must adapt themselves to the 
| changing phases of the civilizations which form their en- 


. vironment. 


For example, after the industrial revolution, 
with the growing importance of science and invention, sur- 


| vival of the fittest in a test by arms meant that the better 
| army would be more and more mechanized. With the ac- 
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» obsolescence of weapons is swiftly inevitable. 


celerating pace of technology and scientific research today, 
To keep an 
army up to date is therefore extremely difficult and costly. 
General Fuller deduces a principle from this law which 
he calls the “constant tactical factor.” This is none other 
than the well known fact that a new weapon of offense has 
always brought forth defensive measures to counteract it 
In General Fuller’s words: “Every improvement in weapon 
power has aimed at lessening the danger on one side by in- 
creasing it on the other. Therefore, every improvement in 
weapons has eventually been met by a counterimprovement 
which has rendered the improvement obsolete, the evolu- 
tionary pendulum of weapon power, slowly or rapidly, 
sw inging from the offensive to the protective and back again 
in harmony with the pace of civil progress, with each swing 
in a measurable degree eliminating danger.” Consequently 
tactical development has been cyclical from the offensive to 
the defensive, and this military thythm has profoundly in- 
fluenced history. Today the offensive is in the ascendant 
with the atomic bomb, the ultimate in striking power. 


* Armament and History. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. 207 Pages; $2.50 
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ls War Primarily a Matter of Weapons?” 


(Review by BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG) 


eral 
powers and limitations. 





In his analysis ot the eftectivene ss of the wei apons, Gen 


Fuller 


notes five characteristics which define thei 


These are 

>! 
weapon, the more speedily can striking power be brought 
into play. 


Range of action: The greater the reach or range of a 


» 2) Striking Power: The greater the striking power of « 
weapon, the more effective will be the blow struck 
» 3) Accuracy of Aim: The more accurately a weapon can 


be aimed—thrown or projected—the more likely is it that the 
target will be hit. 

»4 
or missiles thrown or projected in a given time, the greater 
the effect is likely to be. 

>» 5) Portability: 
hauled or moved, handled or wielded, the more rapidly will 
it be brought into use. 


Volume of Fire: The more the number of blows dealt 


The more easily a weapon can be carried 


The most important or dominant characteristic of weap 
ons, according to General Fuller, is range of action. If an 
army is equipped with aircraft, 
opinion aircraft is the dominant we: apon | because it has the 


artillery and rifles, in his 
that com 
On the 


ies pow er of 


greatest range, and it is General Fuller's belief 
bined tactics should be shaped around the airplane 
other hand, the fifth characteristic in the list, i 
movement, should govern military organization 

Let us see what deductions he draws from these premises 
Certainly the average reader of this book will be convinced 
that the lessons of military history incontrovertibly prove 
that weapon power, i.e., superior weapons, inevitably means 
victory. General Fuller quotes approvingly from one of his 


earlier writings in which he stated 


Tools, or weapons, if only the right ones can be discovered, 
Strategy, command, leader- 
and all the 


moral and physical paraphernalia of war are nothing to a 
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form 99 per cent of victory. 


ship, courage, discipline, , organization 


supply 











high superiority of weapons—at most they go to form the one 
per cent which make the whole possible. . . . It is machine 
power and not manpower which wins in war. . . . War is 

primarily a matter of weapons, and the side which can im- 

prove its weapons the more rapidly is the side which is going 

to win. 

It is a dangerous doctrine, in my own opinion, to preach 
to Americans to put their trust in weapons almost to the 
exclusion of every other factor in military power. Such a 
theory is particularly tempting now as our people debate the 
issue of universal military training. In their reluctance to 
accept the patent responsibility of each individual to serve 
his country, many will welcome the thought that they can 
transfer this responsibility to a piece of “machinery. But 
General Fuller's own words refute the universal application 
of these broad generalizations. Considering Germany’s 
failure in the Russian campaign he writes, “In the German 
1941 and 1942 campaign in Russia, faulty strategy and i in- 
adequate cross-country supply limited their success.” That 
puny one per cent of General Fuller's estimate, then, was 
largely responsible for the second retreat of an invader 
from Moscow in spite of superior weapons. 

Let us examine the Nazi invasion of France. Is it possi- 
ble that something other than German tank-air superiority 
had anything to do with that victory? In The Six Weeks 
War Theodore Draper writes: 

Without pretending to reach any conclusions on the sub 
ject of French matériel on the basis of available information, 
it can be seen that, under the most favorable conditions, 
France’s inferiority in tanks and planes was dangerous. But it 
was the tank and aviation doctrine which made it fatal. Like 
the manpower, the matériel was spread out along the entire 
frontier and all through the rear as if every division and 
every position were equally important. 


On this same question of the use of tanks by the French, 
General Fuller comments that the Maginot Line could have 
been made a formidable barrier by assembling a powerful 
maneuver force of tanks on its left flank. Here again plan- 
ning and strategy might have played a vital rdle. ‘Therefore 
we must conclude that with modern weapons Napoleon’s 
remark that the moral is to the physical as three to one is no 
longer valid, but neither is General Fuller's estimate sound 
that strategy and morale are to the physical as one to ninety 
nine. 

As a matter of fact, an attempt to invent any ratio to 
show the relative importance of tangible and intangible ele- 
ments in warfare is doomed to failure. The integration in 
war of political, economic, psychological and strategic fac- 
tors is such that relatively there is a constant shift of values 
between these elements. Moreover, there is serious dan- 
ger, as this book amply demonstrates, in considering only 
one element of warfare, and in exaggerating the importance 
of that element as a part of the whole. We had still better 
train our available manpower in order to prevent war. We 
must exercise our imagination and our intelligence in the 
realm of tactics and strategy besides doing our utmost in 
research, technology and actual production of newer and 
newer weapons if we are to survive. General Fuller is cer- 
tainly correct in his estimate of the basic importance of 
weapons in war. A better balanced estimate, however, is 
required of the relative importance of the other elements. 
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[here is unfortunately no opportunity to com 

























t on ME ep 
many points in the main body of the book whic! zt ~ 
cerned with the historical analysis of weapon devel. »men, Mi tha 
There is, however, one rather astonishing omissio in :h. MM san 
history of Roman warfare which, because it provide. prec Mi ad 
dents for modern methods of warfare, is most interesting MM oth 
I refer to the use of elephants and the defensive measure. I the 
that were taken to counteract this master weapon. st 
The elephant, like the tank, was the great tactical »robley, {Ml ait 
of the age, but how the elephant menace was finally over. fun 
come is not described. The elephant carried head armo, MM ab 
and it had a tower on its back corresponding to the modem fi fa 
turret on a tank. A driver and crew of four men were plac, 
in each tower so that these men armed with bows and Mca 
arrows provided all-round fire. In other words, the elephan; st 
was not only armored by reason of his thick hide but he I in 
also had armor plate to protect him, at least in front. Gen. [i nz 
eral Fuller merely tells us about the defensive device, I he 
designed to injure the elephants’ feet. These would cor I p< 
re spond to the antitank mines. Other more effective defen. I ot 
sive measures however finally nullified this form of attack J oi 
For instance, Caesar provided elephants of his own in order & n: 
to accustom his men to the sight of them and to learn “wha; [& or 
part of the body was most vulnerable. ” Livy tells where I f 
that was in XXI, 55—“the light cavalry speared the ele I ai 





phants under their tails where they could be wounded mos 
easily because of the thinness of the skin.” Is this no 
reminiscent of the study of the vulnerable areas of ow 
modern tanks in defensive action against them? 

In much greater detail, Vegetius about 380 A.D., in hi 
famous book on the Epitome of the Military Art, describ 
the anti-elephant defense as follows: 










Elephants in battle terrify both men and horses on account 
of their enormous bodies, their hair-raising trumpeting, an¢ 
their strange shape. Various methods of repelling chese at 
tacks were devised. A chariot drawn by two well armored 
horses, with a crew of two men equally well protected wit 
armor, attacked the elephants with very long spears. Th 
armor rendered them invulnerable to the arrows fired f 
the turrets on the elephants, and they could avoid the a 
ing beasts by reason of the swiftness of the horses. 














Vege tius 





Here is the ancestor of the tank destroyer. 
continues: 






Heavy ballistas on a two-horse or two-mule mount ar 
located in firing position behind the infantry line. If the ek 
phants break through the line and come within range of t! 
ballistae, they are then fatally wounded by the heavy arrows 
from these weapons. For such targets, the ballistas must hav 
a longer range and the projectiles must have stronger an 
broader points than usual, so as to assure effective penetr 
tion of the elephants. 










Thus were the antitank gun and the armor-piercing pr 
jectile anticipated. 

Just before the book was published, the atomic bomb f 
on Hiroshima. General Fuller had time to add a a 
in which he stated his belief that the airplane plus the 
atomic bomb is a “master weapon,” i.e., a we apon that 
monopolizes fighting power. Only a few weapons in the 
past have justified this designation, and their reign has beer 
brief. Corsequently General Fuller believes history w! 
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repea itself; that the “constant tactical factor” will work 
ain. His concrete suggestion is interesting. He believes 
shat lio-controlled devices can locate and destroy by the 
me otomic weapons, attacking planes or robot bombs. He 
adds Coincidental with this torm of fighting, there is an 
ther form which will be more difficult to neutralize. It is 
he horizontal in contradistinction to the vertical use of the 
atom explosive rocket—that is, as a ground instead of as an 
ait p jectile. What the answer to this problem is I am 
unable to suggest. But that there will be an answer is prob 
able; for thus far in the history of war the constant tactical 
factor has never failed to operate.” 

The author is well known as a soldier with strong politi 
cal leanings that are as likely to color his views as his 
strongly held ideas on weapon power affect his historical 
interpretations. He is convinced that war cannot be elimi 
nated Since war has been restricted in the past, however, 
he believes that it can be restricted in the future. He is 
pessimistic concerning the effectiveness of an international 
organization or a supranational state to end war. At present 
oil is the essential element in military potential. The inter- 
nal-combustion engine is the motive power that moves weap- 


ons to the place where they can be most effective. There- 
fore until a new prime mover is discovered, oil will have 
an important bearing on the questions of war and peace. 


Ihere is much that is valuable in General Fuller's book; 
much interesting and valuable insight is gained into the 
development of weapons and of their influence on history 
The author is a profound student of war. He has accom 
plished much good for the army of his own country, and he 
invariably stimulates thinking. The trouble here seems to 
be that he is a man’ with a thesis. Unconsciously he empha 
sizes everything that can support this thesis, and in con 
sidering only one phase of warfare, he exaggerates it and 
minimizes everything else. It is accordingly not a well 
balanced study. In its narrow ap proach to one ph ise of the 
science of w ar, it distorts and gives an erroneous 


impre ssion 
to the unwary. 


It sins in putting armament into a water 
tight compartment divorced from many other essential con 
siderations. This is dangerous for any country, but par 
ticularly for the United States where the theory 
that 


Strategy, 


is alluring 
everything and 
military training, etc., are 


weapons are manpower, planning 
unimportant, If the 
reader is on his guard, if he corre 1. ates the frequently incisive 
comments and keen observations with the other compo 
nents of war, strategy and national policy, he can read this 
book with profit to his military knowledge, with a resulting 
better comprehension of the social and scientific background 
of modern war, and with considerable enjoyment in noting 


the rhythm of history. 
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this not 
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Politics and Strategy 


Under modern conditions military questions are so 
interwoven with economic, political, social, and tech- 
nological phenomena that it is doubtful if one can 
speak of a purely military strategy. Much of Hitler’s 
success up to the invasion of Russia in 1941 was due to 
his remarkable understanding of this fundamental fact. 
His opponents in the field and in the chancelleries of 
Europe were still thinking, until the fall of France, in 
terms of the seventeenth century, when politics and 
war, strategy and tactics, could in some measure be put 
into separate categories. But in our day politics and 
strategy have become inseparable. War now thrusts it- 
self upon the attention of us all. And since it is the con 
cern of all the people, all the people must realize that it 
is their concern. In wartime this involves a total effort; 
in time of peace, as in time of war, it demands wide 
understanding.—Epwarp Meap Earte, in Makers of 
Modern Strategy. 
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The Real Reasons 


CORGERGREEORHORORHEROREES 


It sometimes seems to us that the friends of universal 
military training hinder rather than aid the cause with 
well meant arguments that do not openly state the only 
real and valid reasons for the program. The schooling of 
illiterates, the teaching of valuable civilian skills, the re- 
pairing of the teeth of those unfortunates who have not 
had the opportunity of most Americans to learn the vir- 
tues of oral hygiene, the building of strong bodies and 
strong minds, the creating of habits of personal orderliness, 
the benefits of discipline—all are sound national objectives, 
but hardly more than by-products of the basic reason for 
universal military training. Indeed, if such physical, men- 
tal and moral improvements were the first objectives it 
would be far less expensive and much more efficient for 


56 


those departments of the national and state gove 
charged with the education and health of our cit 
move into the Pentagon forthwith. 

But these objectives are but by-products, and it 
to note that our Commander in Chief in his recent Jd; 
to Congress on postwar military policy plainly lab 
as such. To those loyal supporters of universal 
who have been using such arguments we would 
that they cease and desist without delay and go back ; 
basic truths, which in the end are far more vital. F their 
guidance we refer them to the clear, logical and powerfy} 
reasons recently advanced by the Chief of Staff hi 
Biennial Report, 1943-45, and to the Commander in Chief 
message. 

The Chief of Stzif’s arguments appeared in the column: 
of The Journat last month under the title “For the Cop 
mon Defense.” 

The Commander in Chief in his message, while making 
note of the advantages of such by-products as we mention¢ 
earlier, also makes it plain that the basic reason for univers 
training is to guarantee the safety and freedom of th 
Nation: 

“For years to come the success of our efforts for a just and 
lasting peace will depend upon the strength of those wh 
are dewsinined to maintain peace. We can insur 
such peace only so long as we remain strong. 

The latent 
strength of our untrained citizenry is no longer sufficient 
protection. , 


“To maintain that power we must act now. 


. Never again can we count on the luxury: 
time with which to arm ourselves. . . . Universal training 
is the only means by which we can be prepared right at the 
start to throw our great energy and our tremendous force 
into the battle . 

“The emphasis in the training of our young men wil 
not be on mere drilling. It will be on the use of all the in 
struments and weapons of modern warfare. The training 
will offer every qualified young man a chance to perfect 
himself for the service of his country in some military 
specialty 

“Under the plan . . . provisions should be made within 
the armed services to help trainees improve their educations 
to develop skills which would be useful in 
future civilian life . 


status 
to raise the physical standards of 
the Nation’s manpower, to lower its illiteracy rate, and 
develop in our young men the ideals of responsible Ameri 
can citizenship. . . . Medical examinations would do much 
toward removing some of the minor disabilities whic 
caused the rejection of so many men during this war. 

The moral and spiritual welfare of our young people [i 

of prime importance, and, of course, facilities for worship 
in every faith would be available. 

“But the basic reason for universal training is a ver 
simple one—to guarantee the safety and freedom of the 
United States against any potential aggressor. The other 
benefits are all by-products—useful indeed, but still | 
products.” 
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Unit Histories 
Many months ago we published an article in the JourNAL 
1 Unit Histories. We prepared the material in the hope 


hat it would aid many units in compiling their histories and 
voiding the errors that were made in the last war. We 
ffered to help commanders with their history problems. So 
enthusiastic was the response to our offer that we decided 
that the JouRNAL, as a service, should undertake the pub 
lication cf unit histories. 

We are now making final preparations for the publica 
tion of histories of the 3d, 30th, 89th and 104th Divisions, 
the 9th Infantry, 120th Infantry, 363d Infantry, the 442d 
Infantry, and the 9th Marines as well as the X\ | Corps. 
And we are beginning work on the histories of many more 
units 

In the next issue of the Journat we will be able to give a 
omplete up-to-date list of unit histories to be published by 
the Journa and information on how to obtain them. We 
feel sure that every man who has fought in this war will 


want a permanent record of the achievements of his outfit. 
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Our Weapons 

In examining the section on weapons in General Mar 
shall’s Biennial Report 1943-1945 we are amazed, not by 
the fact that the enemy surpassed us in a few weapons, but 
As the Chief of 


“A nation with the belligerent tradition of Ger- 


that we surpassed him in so many more. 
Staff says, 
many, concentrating its resources on a powerful army and 


: enjoying every initial adv antage from years of preparation 


eet 


jeans Ma 


tor war, should have the pe hand in mz iny if not all of 
the basic Infantry weapons. 

The Germans, especially, were ahead of us in some 
ground weapon developments, more particularly the ubiqui- 
tous 88mm. gun and in the development of smokeless, 
flashless powder. In machine guns, mortars and artillery 
the Germans so closely paralleled us, at least technically, 
that the differences were negligible. Unquestionably, even 
in these categories, our vast industrial machine and tech 
nological “know-how” gave us the advantage in quantity. 
although the 


Notably in artillery, German weapons can 


} compare favorably with ours gun for gun, we were definitely 


pai 


se 


wee 


ahead in the numbers we had at our disposal and in our 


tactical uses of them. Anyone who has seen an American 
artillery “TOT serenade” will know what we mean. 

But in the basic arm of Infantry, American troops went 
nto battle with probably the finest shoulder we: apon ever 


anal for military purposes- -the Garand rifle, the 
MI 


} 
rhe 


At the beginning of the war, General Marshall savs, 
War Department considered replacing the Browning 
utomatic rifle as the base of fire for the rifle platoon with 


some other type of small automatic weapon. But with 
yp I 


so, we think, to keep the BAR with necessary modifications, 


| devote our production to the semiautomatic M1 in order 


build up Infantry fire power. 
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ge quantities of BARs in stock, it was decided, and wisely 


savs General Mar 


“shifted their rifle squad automatic weapon to a new 


“The Germans, on the other hand,’ 


shall, 


type of light machine gun just before the war. Their stand 


ard rifle at the end ol the war was still bolt ope rate d T hey 


le } 


did excel us 1n production ol machine pist iS Dut the | DAaSIC 


superiority in fire power which the M1 gave our Infantry 
was never overcome 
In motorized equipment, more particularly the 2%-ton 


and the \rmy enjoved 
While German in 
United 


forces truck-drawn and had enough 


6 x 6 prime move! jeep, our 


greatest advantage in ground fighting 


tantry divisions were still relying on horses the 


States 
trucks left over to supply the British armies with large 


Red 


“made all its 


numbers and send tremendous quantities to the 
Army.” 

[he report should suffice to silence the armchair ord 
nance experts who sniped at the War Department for its 
supposed failures to provide good equipment. Though un 
questionably speaking in good faith, these people were 
doing the war effort a great deal of harm. Our soldiers were 
prone to regard anything the enemy shot at them as the 
ultimate in destruction while regarding their own weapons 
as inferior. Nothing could have played more beautifully 


th: in pub lic s tatements to 


into enemy propagandists’ hands 
that effect from supposedly well informed commentators 
Besides, the enemy is always eager to know which of his 
weapons is doing the most damage, physically and psycho 
logically. 

We fumbled at times, it is true. But considering the lack 
of funds for research granted to the prewar Army and the 
staggering pressure under which new weapons had to be 
developed and manufactured, Our military ind industrial 
machines have made a proud record. Nothing demonstrates 
so graphic: lly the necessity for constant peacetime rese arch 
and developme nt in the weapons field 
which God forbid, we will 


Let 


‘Two vears later will most ce rtainly be 


If war should come again, 
have to fight with what we have us make sure that we 
have the best then. 


too late. 


The Honor Roll 


This month fifteen Honor Roll units add another year to 
their records as one hundred per cent subscribers to The 
Journat and get new stars. 

At the head of the list is the 4th Infantry which moves 
up under a bank of eight stars while the 135th Infantry 
takes the place left vacant in the seven-star group. The 35th 
Infantry Training Battalion and the 366th Infantry move 
up under four stars while eight units claim their third stars 
the 2d Infantry Division, 302d Infantry, 309th Infantry, 
385th Infantry, 389th 406th Infantry, 795th 
Military Police Battalion, and Headquarters Staff 
State Guard. The 51st Armored Infantry Battalion, the Ist 
Battalion, 152d Infantry and the Ist 259th In 


fantry complete their second year as one hundred per cent 


Infantry, 


Texas 
sattalion, 


subscribers by moving up under two stars. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 


26th Infantry 
20 Ist Infantry 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
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124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
16st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
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132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
Kkkk kkk 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
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the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





*&&k2d Infantry Division 
** 4th Infkz intry Division 
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DIVISIONS 


*&k&kk8 lst Infantry Division **98th Infantry Division 


* 103d Inf: antry Division 


*&* Sth Infantry Division 
* 30th Infantry Division 








36th Infantry Training Bn. 

60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 

80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 


kk 


88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th. 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

28th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 

503d Parachute Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 

27th Infantry Training Bn. 

378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
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3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 
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117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

9400th TSU, STC 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 





49th Bn., Texas State Guar. 

i74th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn. 

2d Bn., 271 st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

Headquarters, Roswell In- 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 


* 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
54th Armored Infantry Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn. 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn. 
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331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 
Hg. Co., 2d Inf. Brigade, 

Tennessee State Guard 

3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
317th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
3d Bn., 369th Infantry 
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“Leadership and Guts”’ 
To the 


Usually I agree with your feature articles but here is where 
| take up my trusty bazooka and let one go at Colonel Silver 
leaves in his October article ‘ ‘Leadership is Mostly Guts.” Far 
be it from me to underrate the necessity for guts in leaders. 
However, I have never tried to estimate whether leadership was 
comprised of ten per cent, fifty per cent or eighty per cent guts. 
Like many other things, I think that it all depen ds upon the 
situation. To be a successful leader, one must have the con- 
fidence of those whom he is trying to lead. Sometimes a display 
wt courage is all that is necessary but there are many situations 
in which the ability to plan, organize and coérdinate various 
activities is just as necessary as the ability to step out in front 
and lead a banzai charge. 

However, my real desire to throw one at Silverleaves is not 
because of the importance that he attaches to guts but because 
of the example that he gives to illustrate his own twenty per 
cent ability to think and act quickly. He is caught in an 
artillery concentration while passing through a defile. He 
jumps up shouting that it is their own artillery that is causing 
the damage. In that way be encourages his men to get up and 
get the hell out of there. In a few seconds he destroys all of the 


Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


§ confidence in their supporting artillery that it has taken months 


todevelop. Destruction of that confidence and teamwork is not 
good leadership. Let us not—repeat not—adopt that method. 
Good map reading and the ability to report positions correctly 
does not require guts but it will keep your artillery from firing 
on you. Also, map study, planning and supervision of patrolling 


= may have made it unnecessary for Silverleaves’ battalion to pass 


through the defile upon which he could expect the Kraut to 
have his artillery registered. That ability doesn’t take guts. 
Don’t get me wrong. I admire guts—we need more. But 
after many months of fighting alongside of the best trained and 
bravest men I ever knew, I still do not regret one day of our 
training and I am more convinced than ever that guts and de 
termination are not enough. 
I now swab out my bazooka. 
Coronet S. L. Mercatre, 
Commanding 378th Inf., 95th Div 
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) the Editors of The InrFantry JourNaL: 


| enjoyed Colonel Silverleaves’ “Leadership is Mostly Guts.” 
lt was good reading but I don’t agree. 

\fter seeing leaders in action in three theaters of war, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that “Leadership is Mostly Training.” 

| suggest that a Gallup Poll on the subject be conducted 
by The InFantry JourNat. 


R.P.R. 
DECEMBER, 1945 





Saluting 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journa 


Major Streamline, I believe, does give a tai picture of the 


soldier of today. I've talked to ofhcers whi pe rformed well 
much the 


Che citizen soldier is different from the Old Regu 


the Southwest Pacific and their picture of saluting is 


same as his. 
lar. Hardly 


because they like the Army. 


anyone likes saluting because few are in the Army 

On the other hand, take one of the raggedest, sloppiest regu 
lar regiments that ever existed, the Cavalry regiment | was in 
in W orld War I. I have told many a person that if I were, for 
instance, a captain and without the experience to know how a 
captain should act or what he should do, I'd just remember how 
we did it then, and do precisely the opposite and I'd be a colonel 
in no time just from sheer efficiency. 

But no one in that regiment griped about saluting. We got 
no great glow about the privilege, but in our sloppy way we did 
try for snappy salutes. The secret was probably that we were 
asked for it. 
3ecause we had felt so strongly about possibly not becoming 
soldiers that we developed a bad case of shakes during the final 
physical, figuring how horrible it would be if we were rejected 
We didn’t have a damn bit of patriotic zeal; w 


soldiers because we wanted to be, because we'd 


e did not give 
But 
anything as 


much of a hoot about saving Democracy or anything else 
we did want to be soldiers, and when it came to 
simple as saluting, why, we did that and liked it 

As long as you have soldiers who hate like hell to be soldiers, 
this 
voluntarily en 


who are in uniform because they have to be—you'll have 


saluting controversy. The Regular Army 
listed, 


tokens of being a soldier, which is what he wants to be 


man, 


believes in saluting because it is one of the outward 


Major Streamline has something when he suggests, perhaps 
not sarcastically, that the officer might salute first to prove that 
saluting is a privilege. In my short time as an officer I would 
have been very glad to be the first to salute on meeting a buck 
private. 
myself? 
and willing. 
rank 


W hy shouldn't I, having once been a buck private 
And if the salute is , it should be voluntary 
And if I’m an ofhicer why ge tes In’t I, 


a courtes 
because of 
and background of training, be more courteous in spirit 
and action than the chap who has not yet had those advantages? 

I always did think that the indoctrination on saluting was 
cockeyed. It is not designed to inculcate, in a man who has 
been compelled to get into uniform, the desire to display the 
outward tokens of soldierliness. The training has produced 
erand fighting men, high-grade enemy-killers—but it hasn't pro 
duced many men who like to be soldiers even for the duration 

It is said that Pershing cabled for “men who can shoot and 
salute.” It's clear what he What he got 
who, very largely, couldn’t do either and didn’t want to do the 
second. But they liquidated quite a few of the enemy. And in 


this war, even more so; with probably even less saluting. 


meant was men 
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The business reminds me of General MacArthur and the rule 
he found at West Point forbidding the smoking of cigarettes, 
when he became head of the Academy. Since, despite regula- 
tions and inspections, many cadets would smoke cigarettes any- 
way, he authorized the practice. So with saluting. After all, an 
Army that didn't like to salute has just chopped the daylights 
out of a number of super-saluting armies. 

The ofkcer of old tradition and ancient times was of the 
nobility, landed gentry; the enlisted man was at the best merely 
a serf. Obeisance was the order of the day whether he was in 
or out of the Army. The salute was merely a highly stylized, 
militarized form of the servile bowing and scraping every one 
of the Great Unwashed rendered to his betters. The soldier was 
proud to salute because, being a soldier, he had improved him- 
self; he could kick civilians around, he could do a judicious bit 
of raping and looting. Hence, snappy salutes to his “betters.” 
He got a glow from having become somewhat more exalted than 
his one time equals. 

Maybe our social order is such that when a man joins the 
Army he is not proud, and feels that a lot of his superiors are 
not superior, and were before they got into uniform definitely 
inferior to him. Our American soldier is certainly not accus- 
tomed, from infancy, to “respectfully tugging his forelock” 
when’ addressing one of the gentry, and you certainly can’t 
sell him any such idea in sixteen weeks. 

Soldiering to me was a game. The gestures—saluting, etc.— 
were part of the game. A game I got into because I wanted to 
sit in. There was no resentment to prompt me to feel that salut- 
ing was servile. I’m a better man than the captain. OK, so 
what? Salute the guy. It is just a formality. Cross the fingers 
of the left hand. 

The snappiest soldiers I ever saw were Philippine Scouts. 
In or out of ranks, they walked like soldiers and saluted in a 
way to open your eyes. They were proud to be in uniform. A 
Scout was a man who clearly felt himself to be superior to other 
Filipinos. He had bettered himself, economically and socially, 
by being accepted for enlistment. There was a waiting list. 
Being a Scout raised a Filipino up. So he saluted. An Ameri- 
can generally feels somehow lowered at having to get into 
uniform. So he doesn’t feel like saluting. 

It is just that simple. The problem was how to figure a way 
of making American civilians, in quantities of 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 feel that they had gained in prestige over their 
fellows who were not in uniform. 

Having a rifle or side arms entrusted to him did for the 
Filipino as 1 knew him something comparable to what would 
happen to the American buck private if he were issued a Cadil- 
lac with a chrome-plated hood. Since most enlisted men never 
drove anything better or costlier than Buicks, giving each one 
a bigger car as an enlistment bonus would undoubtedly make 
a saluting army. 

It would do the same to raise the pay until it is above the 

national average, which happens to be a lot lower than we com- 
monly realize. Last year, out of 50,775,000 wage-earning 
Americans, 47,000,000 earned less than $4,000 a year. Forty- 
nine million earned less than $5,000. The average is about 
$2,400. You could have a saluting army by pay ing $3,000 with 
the proviso that it was very very hard to get in, and very easy 
to be dismissed for the least inefficiency. The $2,400-a-year Joe 
Doakes in civilian clothes would enviously shake his head and 
say, “If I could get into that I’d salute like Billy-be-damned. 
I'd show ’em!” 

Whether he would perform any better in battle than the 


$50-a-month private who won't salute is something else. 


2547 Woodland Place, B Flowmncaer Posen. 
Redwood City, California. 
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“Keep the Help In the Dark”’ 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNav: 

Re: “Keep the Help in the Dark” from the issue o! 
1945, “Lieutenant Ambitious” has fallen a victim to 
(among some ofhcers and civilians) misconception Army 
policy. He says, “For my money, privates are to be 
used but not heard. If they knew enough about fight: 
they wouldn't be priv ates.” 

Since when have all capable and worthy men in the Amy 
been automatically promoted or commissioned? The Navy, | 
understand, does have a system of tests to determine , 
qualifications for a rating. The Army, however, relies almog 
solely upon a soldier's CO and the CO's opinions when the 
ratings are passed out. The obstacles a soldier encounters, the; 
include partiality and even disinterest. Getting to OCS 


quire 
jul 
the hurdling of the same—and more—obstacles. 
So after we unlace our last pair of leggins and ~ the gold 
discharge button in the lapel of that new blue suit, r pros 


pective employer asks, “And did your last employer think that 
your services were satisfactory? You were in the Army Fine 
(We hope he'll say “fine.”] Commissioned? Oh, well, wha 
rating did you have? A private?” 

“Obviously a GFU,” he thinks to himself. 
we can hire an ex-ofhicer. Now they’re men who can really 
handle other men!” And so on. 

Perhaps I’m just a little bitter. With two years of service 
and an AGCT of over 150, I’m a pfc “automatically.” No, | 
haven't been court-martialed or anything like that. Acting 

ratings I’ve had, but those aren't the ‘kind that bring more pay 
at the end of the month. If this seems like a special case, |’! 
gladly furnish the names of over a hundred men who ar 
“gettin’ rich quick” under the same or worse circumstances. 

I believe that most Gls realize that many a man with a rating 
or a commission doesn’t deserve it and that many a man without 
stripes or bars is a better soldier than his “superiors,” but isn’t it 
time that the “man on the street” realizes this? Do we want the 
public to go on thinking of the enlisted men as a mass of sheep? 
How about it, soldiers? 


“We'll wait until 


“PEc. PC YD 
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Deficiencies in Small-Unit Infantry Combat 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNaL: 


The following errors and deficiencies in small-unit infanty 
combat were frequently observed in the recz.t operations in 
France of a veteran infantry division. So serious were they that 
they were brought to the attention of all officers and men in 2 
division memorandum several times repeated. 

In this intoxicating wave of enthusiasm that VE and VJ have 
brought, there is a tendency to “Accentuate the Positive.” Our 
infantry was good but it made many mistakes and could have 
been better. 

It would be an ostrich-like attitude to forget our errors. Know! 
edge of and admission of mistakes is the quickest way to correct 
them. The Germans studied the lessons of their defeat in 
1914-18 and, insofar as their psychology permitted, corrected 
them. Perhaps we can learn something from the mistakes of 
our great victories although it is, admittedly, more difficult 

In any case, here they are “for the record.” 

Failure to fix and use bayonets in assault. 

Failure to use hand and rifle grenades in assault. 

Exaggerated use of squad columns and column of squad col 
umns in approach and even in attack. 

Crowding and herding of men under fire. 

Failure to scout front and flanks. 
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ing maneuvers of squads and platoons not wide enough. 
g group not “sneaky” enough. 


onal or command for assault; frequently resulting in no 


sure of 60mm. mortars in open when ditches, walls and 
ver are available. 
ignorant of location of squad, platoon and company 


lividual men moving forward, under threat of fire, not 
1g the next place to drop (and the route to it) before 
up. 
ids, groups and individuals failing to move forward un- 
ess directed by platoon leader. Each unit (or individual) must 
iggressively toward the objective whenever possible with 
ders. 

‘Ca and platoon attack orders seldom giving specific 

oround feature Cand route to it) as the objective. 

No attempt to close with enemy following artillery, cannon, 
mortar or other concentrations. 

Many men when fired on, failing to return fire. Our volume 
of small-arms fire was ridiculously inadequate. 

Failure to use machine guns in attack. 

Probably every combat infantry officer can add to this—and 
| hope he ‘does! It will be more valuable, and in the long run 
perhaps more fun, than arguing which division won the war. 
I know which division won the war! 


Bricaprer Generac R. I. Strack, 
Commanding 36th Inf Div. 
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PROs 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 


I, a first lieutenant serving as a public relations officer, send a 
story to your magazine. A battalion commander, with rank of 
lieutenant colonel, writes you a letter to the effect that the PRO 
(I) scrambled facts, left out this, forgot that, failed to mention 
this, and in general snafued a story. Automatically, this makes 
the lieutenant colonel right, makes me a stumblebum at my job 


} in the eyes of The InFantry Journat. 


This letter is in response to the letter to the editor signed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin E. Thurston, appearing in the 


S July 1945 issue of The Journnat; the editor’s comment on the 


letter immediately following; and the editorial in the same issue 
of The Journat concerning PROs. 

During the siege of the port cities of St. Nazaire and Lorient 
the 94th Division was engaged in a peculiar sort of a war, but a 
war it was. I say peculiar because the circumstances permitted 
me, as division PRO, to get around to many of the outfits and 
personally talk to the men who were likely subjects for worthy 
copy. In a personal conversation with the now-dead Privates 
Belliston and Nicholas, I obtained the facts for the story which 
was sent to The Inranrry Journat, the home-town papers of 
each of the soldiers concerned, Stars and Stripes (Paris edition), 
and to the correspondents’ bulletin board in Paris, since the Di- 
vision was operating directly under the 12th Army Group and 
had no Army press camp. ‘The story was also printed in the 
division daily news bulletin. It is a known fact that the soldiers 
‘Pncerned, myself, other Baltimoreans in the division, and sev- 
éral officers of the 376th received clippings from their home-town 
papers and there was not a single kick received by me because 
of the story. In other words that story was honestly told me by 
soldiers who knew how to fight and ‘who had nothing to gain 
by falsifying to a PRO. The story also follows the facts con- 
tained in the citation awarding the men the Silver Star. 

However, five months after the story was sent to The INran- 
ny Journat (the story, by the way, was rewritten by your 
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staff) it appears in the magazine and the Colonel finds time to 
gripe about it. Upon reading the editorial and Colonel Thurs 
ton’s letter 1 went down to the 3d Battalion of the 376th, which 
no longer is commanded by Colonel Thurston because of his 
transfer, and questioned men of the battalion who have been 
with it since activation. Out of thirty all ranks 
questioned, | received replies like this: 

“I remember an hour's instruction about forward observation, 
but I'll be damned if I think I could adjust artillery fire and 
I've seen nine months of fighting.” 

“Some of the noncoms attended a forward observation school 
conducted by Captain DeRosa but I never had much of an op- 
portunity to teach my men anything about it. I wish I had, it 
might have saved some lives.” 

‘The forward observation school in this battalion was a swell 
idea but like too many things in the Army beneficial for the 
men, it didn’t get to them like it should have. I'd say the for- 
ward observation school was one of those things that looked 
good on the training schedule but never went through because 
of rifle inspections during combat.” 

It is not my intention to take anything away from a fighting 
man, but unfortunately, some of our best fighting men don’t 
make the most accurate after-action reports. So there wasn’t any 
story about a whole battalion being taught just how to adjust 
artillery fire. I wish there had been, for when the Division was 
in Brittany I was competing against the Western Front and my 
stuff had to stand up or else I wouldn't have lasted a month on 
the job. 


soldiers of 


So I'm sorry that you accepted my story after Colonel Thurs 
ton’s letter as a fiasco without an investigation. After taking 
such a kick in the rear, I feel that I should say something in my 
own defense, and also the defense of other division PROs who 
have done a swell job in this war over every kind of obstacle 
which could be put in their paths. If the above isn’t sufficient 
to correct the impression that the 94th PRO is unreliable would 
you please contact these men: Thoburn Wiant and Edward B. 
3all, Associated Press; Robert and Robert Meyer, 
United Press; Robert Cromie, Chicago Tribune; Margaret 
Avery, Detroit Free Press; Lee McCardell and Mark Watson, 
ore ns Sunpepers; Daniel DeLuce, Associated Press; Major 
Barney Oldfield, Ninth Army PRO; Major James T. Quirk, 
Third Army PRO, and any other press personnel who were 
stationed at the Third Army press camp during combat 


Richards 


LreuTeEnAnt Georce C. Wats, 
PRO, Hg, 94th Division 


* * » 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 


I must hasten to the defense of the PRO who took such a 
pasting from Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin E. 
“To the Editors” column of your July 1945 Also the 
comment of the editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL . “hence- 
forth we shall look over the products of PR( ds with even more 
skepticism than we often have used in the past.’ 


Thurston in the 
issue. 


Yes, I read your editorial on page 56 of the same issue and the 
attitude of The INrantry Journat is wholly appreciated by all 
PROs who have struggled along for years without much credit, 
lots of blame like the kind the Colonel meted out, and no T/O. 

The information in the piece entitled “Extra Reading Pays 
Off” was probably gathered firsthand either by the PRO or bv 
one of his representatives. It might even be possible that Pri 

vates Nicholas and Belliston told the PRO person exactly what 
he wrote. Who are better authorities on how the two soldiers 
won their decorations—the soldiers themselves or someone else? 

Might it not be possible for men to attend hours, even days 
of lectures and not absorb enough knowledge to adjust artillery 
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hre correctly and accurately? And might it not be further pos- 
sible that once they had the adjustment of artillery fire pre- 
sented to them interestingly and entertainingly they got the idea 
and learned the art from their reading? 

| am sure, and I speak as a PRO who has handled publicity 
tor several units, the more recent being the Ist Cavalry Division, 
that all PROs try their damnedest to get their facts straight. 
Their commanding generals couldn't afford to let them remain 
a PRO for long if they didn’t. 

Mayor Harotp D. Stewarp. 


4 a 4% 
Bridging 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNac: 


I would like to thank you very much on behalf of my col- 
leagues for the current issues of The Inranrry JournaL. They 
are already showing signs of wear. 

At the present moment some American officers and men are 
on an eight-week course on advanced engineering and although 
we haven't had much opportunity of getting to know them we 
have managed to get to know some American methods on 
Army constructional engineering. 

It seems from the articles in your magazine and from various 
conversations, that although your Army has brought such 
things as Bailey Bridge construction to a highly mechanized 
state, there is a lack of manhandling of equipment which is all 
too evident in the British Army. We take more time over the 
construction, but are not dependent on the possibility of ma- 
chine breakdown as a time-governing factor. 

I hope that now the Japanese War is at an end The INFANTRY 
Journat will publish articles on Japanese weapons, tactics, etc., 
information which has been sadly lacking up to now. Although 
they may seem out of date, I am sure that most regular soldiers 
will agree with me that knowledge of such things is of great 
use when developing counterweapons and tactics in peace. 

I had a short article from a New York paper sent to me 
degrading the fighting potential of the Indian Army and stating 
that it was and still is a mercenary organization, with Indian 
officers of poor morale. I hope that the American people do not 
agree with such cheap journalism, for the Indian Army has 
some of the finest fighting traditions of all the world’s armies. 
Not only have Indian troops won a high percentage of this 
war's VCs but also they have stormed and taken many highly 
fortified positions. 

Spr. Cor. J. S. Fowxes, 
RE Wing. 
Edgboston, Birmingham, Eng. 
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The Future JOURNAL 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journav: 


I've been reading your—mine too!—Journat for three years 
now and thoroughly enjoyed each and every copy. Though my 
actual service in infantry ended at the completion of my basic 
training, I still find The Inranrry Journat indispensable for 
intelligent understanding of what goes on during the war. 

Now that the “shooting” war is over and the battle for an en- 
during peace is fully under way I have a small request to make. 
I and many of my comrades would like to see a series of articles 
discussing the size, type, composition and function of the Army 
in the world to be. 

Even a casual glance at the ETO Stars and Stripes, Yank, and 
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the Pacifican would show the general interest in fut 
A bit of further reading of the letter columns would 
special interest in the subject of officer-enlisted men 
ship. In general the articles 1 read in The INFANTRY 
lean toward a very liberal and enlightened attitude on | 
subject but I still feel the need for a series devoted e» 
to the subject. 


plans 


dicate 
latien. 
IRNAL 
above 


sively 


T/4 Irvine J. Rorxm 
3247th Sig Base Mai 


>» We will have many articles on these and other majo: 
the new Army. 


Co 


des of 


RTCs 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I doubt whether the four lieutenants of the 327th Glider |, 
fantry have any real conception whatsoever of the tough train 
ing program the War Department set up here in the States o 
they would not have made the statement they did in a recen 
issue of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. It was not our wish that w 
were the ones selected to stay behind and train men at replace 
ment training centers. 


An OFFICER WHO HAS BEEN THROUGH THE M11 


Primary Weapon 
To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL: 


I saw in the May Journat a pointed reminder in a letter t 
the editor from a 1/5 radio operator in the 45th Division as t 
the necessity for every man having his weapon always with him 
and ready for action. I had a switchboard operator in my com 
pany who felt that just as strongly, after an experience he had 
one mid-July afternoon on Okinawa. 

The group headquarters company was manning part of 
blocking line a couple of miles north of Yonabaru, extending 
across the island from east to west. Hardly a night went b 
without a few more Japanese wandering “down the slot” toward 
our guard posts—for the first and last time. My switchboar 
operator was using for his exchange a native house on the 
outskirts of the village of Unjo, undamaged in the previou: 
advance through those parts. His carbine was over in his tent 
or some place else at any rate, not with him. His relief mar 
was sleeping across the room, his carbine beside him. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon a single Japanese cam: 
ambling into the compound, apparently unarmed, with a sills 
grin on his face. He started fumbling with his clothes and the 
operator, foolishly thinking this was a well educated one wh 
knew that stripping down was a prelude to surrender, di 
nothing. The Japanese, however, didn’t half-mast his drawer 
at all—he pulled out a grenade and started knocking it on the 
stone step to arm it. Here things got a little mixed up: the 
operator got in a tangle trying to get up from the switchboard 
with no weapon. The Jap, realizing his grenade was a dud 
took to his heels around the west end of the house. The reliel 
operator, aroused by the commotion, grabbed his carbine an¢ 
set out around the east end of the house. Results: One Jap2 
nese was interred behind the house; the alert relief operator ha¢ 
another notch on the stock of his carbine. The operator wh 
was on duty swore from then on that his carbine, rather thar 
his switchboard, was his primary weapon. 


Capratin ARMORED Force 
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this department, 


Operational Reports 


In peacetime study the junior officer will of necessity 
derive most of his combat lessons from reports of opc rations 
that were sent back by commanders after the conclusion of 
dC ipaign. 

fonda I think that this is indeed an unfortunate 
situation for several reasons. I believe that operational re- 
ports should always be taken with a grain of salt. First, 
most of them emphasize the good points of the campaign, 
leave out the numerous mistakes, and fail to point out the 
detailed lessons that could be used to advantage by our 
iunior officers and men in later shows of the same sort. 

| know of several battalion commanders and a regi- 
mental commander who attempted to write the story as it 
happened. I know that their efforts were in vain—in fact, 
: study of the final report created doubts in the minds of 
those who participated in the operation as to whether or not 
they were actually there. 

One way to prevent this sad state of affairs would be to 
have correct operations reports written with all the errors 
inherent in any operation included. This probably is im 
possible, so, in my opinion, the next best bet is to have 
the service journals continually collect and print those parts 


} of operations in which errors were made so that the platoon 


leader of the future may get the best education in his reading 
that is possible. 
LizeuTENANT CoLoNneL EYewasn 


Use the Critique 


Two schools of thought have developed in the army as to 
how to instruct in the technique and adjustment of fire in 
all calibers. 

The large-caliber school fired little and cogitated much 
because ammunition was usually scarce and expensive. The 
small-caliber schools fired much and cogitated little for 
small-caliber ammunition was relatively plentiful. 

in the Infantry and Cavalry in peacetime, pay for qualifi 
cation, and above all, competition built up the individual 

ching system where the mistakes of an individual were 
corrected by the coach lying alongside. Seldom, if ever 
re mistakes explained to others in the succeeding order. 

Behind-the-line instruction (concurrent) was very much 

the point, but little advantage was taken of the actual 
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r literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price fer those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
tions should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 
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incidents on the firing line. The same method was used in 
and BAR firing. 


scores computed. Seldom Was a critique to point out the er 


machine-gun Targets were marked and 
rors of commission and omission by those firing held for 
those waiting behind the firing line. 

In the Field Artillery for example, hring was conducted 
and recorded, and there was a time when every round was 
discussed again and again. Every particle of information 
that could be wrung out of the firing was used as a basis 
for long-drawn-out, boring discussions 
making tr 
and 
betore going on the range. Some 250 principles of hre were 
listed and les arned by the Field Artillery. 
rors and the good judgment exercised by those who fired 


Push and pull, trigger squeeze, breathing, 


angles were carried on most carefully behind the line 
But the critical er 


were often lost. as lessons, to those who fired after them, 


either because of too much detail or because attention was 
called to only a few individuals. The 
who fired last fired little better than those who fired first. 

and the 


antitank gun, practice hring at moving targets became more 


result was that those 

With the coming of armor, the tank destroyer, 
necessary. The re sult was a tende ncy on the r: inge to fire so 
many weapons at each moving target that it was impossible 
to determine which weapon was effective. 
any real lessons being learned, other than the technique of 
actually firing. 

An example of this was eighteen M-3 tanks lined up hub 
to-hub firing at a single moving target, at the 
same time or half of them at a time. The result was con 
fusion confounded. The gunner and the car commander 
who fired at the last of the day were 
those who fired first. 
the technique of loading, laying, and firing the tank weapon. 


T his pre C lude d 


either all 


no better trained than 
No lessons weve learned other than 


In order to insure that problems are critiqued so that the 
maximum of instruction value can be obtained from each 
problem fired, the Field Artillery and tank destroyers, and 
occasionally some armored divisions, have used, with con 
siderable success, a form of critique that gives the maximum 
instruction to those witnessing the firing. This applies alike 
to small as well as large calibers. In comparison to the old 
methods, or the lack of methods, there have been instances 
where its adoption has improved the firing by fifty per cent 
in one day’s firing. Through proper organization, the men 
who are to fre le: arn the must ikes as well as the 


of those who fire before them. ’ 


good points 
They learn the whys and the 
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wherefores and actually see them worked out. As a result 
when their turn comes they fire with a better understanding 
of what is required. The NCO or officer in charge of the 
weapon watches the firing carefully and on its completion 
calls together all those under his command who have 
sani the firing, and critiques the problem using the 
following form. 

He first restates the mission; for example “to destroy the 
enemy tank which is moving towards them from the right 
front.” He then states how the mission should have been 
accomplished. For example, “this target calls for immediate 
fire using armor-piercing shot, vertical profile method.” He 
then states whether or not the mission was accomplished. 
For example, “the mission was accomplished, but it could 
have been accomplished better had he taken less time, etc.” 
He then highlights the points of the problem, both good 
and bad. For example, “the first round went beyond the 
tank and was off in direction. The car commander realized 
that the range was about right as the round hit about 200 
yards beyond the tank. He had observed the projectile as it 
passed the tank, gave an accurate change in lead which re- 
sulted in a hit the next round. Not realizing that the tank 
had stopped, another round was fired which was a clean 
miss because no command to take off the lead had been 
given. However, he immediately realized this and fired 
three rounds for effect, less the lead, which would have de- 
stroyed the tank. Are there any questions?” 

Here is an example of a critique of a 60mm. mortar 
problem: “The mission was to neutralize an enemy ma- 
chine gun that had pinned down our first platoon. The ob- 
server chose to use ie bracketing method with HE shell to 
knock out the enemy position. This method was appropriate 
since our own troops were pinned down 400 yards from the 
target. If they had been closer, the observer should have 
used the creeping method to avoid hitting our own troops. 
The mission was accomplished. 

“The fire orders as given were excellent, although the 
initial range was considerably in error. At ranges less than 
one thousand yards, you usually make an initial range 
change of one hundred yards. Seeing that the first round 
was considerably short, he made a two-hundred- yard bound 
which was still short. The next bound made was one hun- 
dred yards which gave him a bracket. Before giving fire for 
effect, a deflection right of five mils was given. This was not 
absolutely necessary as at this range five mils is four yards, 
and bursting radius of the shell is about 17 yards. ‘Fire for 
effect’ could have been given on the previous order.” 

This form of critique can be applied to tactical exercises, 
as well as firing. It is essential to restate the mission, for 
frequently in tactical exercises so much time has lapsed that 
the participants have forgotten the mission. Having restated 
the mission it is essential to indicate the method of ap- 
proach or solution which the instructor believes appropriate. 
Once this matter is settled, the instructor can proceed on a 
firm basis with 2 common understanding as to the mission 
and the method considered appropriate for solution. The 
instructor should then highlight the execution, or failure to 
fulfill the tactical needs of the problem with which the par- 


ticipants are all familiar. 


Thus a proper basis for critique—in tactics or gunnery jx 
(1) Restate mission; (2) Appropriate method of solution 
(3) Was the mission accomplished? and (4) Points which 
lead to the result. 

Mayor GENERAL ORLANDO \\ \np 


tor = 
The $64 Question 

Now that the war is over the big argument will begin 
as to whether the toughest fighting was in the European o; 


the Pacific Theater. The argument wi!] never end so Jon 
as there are World War II veterans, but 7 ly the 
European Theater boys will gain an inconclusive victory by 
sheer weight of numbers. 

There are so many variable factors involved that no one 
in authority can make a definite decision. Both the J. "P and 
the German were well trained individual soldiers. Probab) 
the Germans fought better in units, but the Jap loads 
well individually, all over the place and at night. The Ger 
mans had more artillery, but the Japs had plenty of mortar 
and used them well. The Japs used few tanks, but the diff 
cult Pacific terrain was a worse enemy than tanks could 
have been. The steaming jungles of the Pacific were offser 
by the ice, snow, and mud of Europe. The Jap lacked the 
fine equipment with which the German fought, but he had 
something which made up for it—the determination to fight 
to the death with what equipment he had. 

Judging from my Pacific Theater experience and by what 
I have read of the European war, the Jap determination t 
fight to the death was the real difference between the tw: 
theaters. My regiment counted 9,071 Japs killed during 
the Luzon operation. Unquestionably more were killed and 
not found. Only 257 Japs were captured. However, all o! 
them were deserters or demoralized stragglers, general); 
service troops. Not one soldier of our regiment is known t 
have surrendered. To surrender to the Japs was worse than 
death. In other words, when the Pacific Theater soldier 
attacked an enemy position, he had to close in and kil) 
every desperate, fanatical Jap, whose mission was to tak 
as many Americans as possible to death with him. The 
American could not quit fighting until he had killed ever 
Jap opposing him, or had died in the attempt. 

The accounts of the European war tell of frequent sur 
render by the Germans. Apparently it was SOP for them 
to surrender when resistance was hopeless. Likewise, our 
soldiers sometimes surrendered to the Germans in similar 
situations. The game was played according to the rules and 
the loser had a chance of survival. 

A recent article in The InFantry Journat illustrated the 
point very clearly. A battalion made a well codrdinated at 
tack on a German-held town. The operation was success 
ful. Our casualties were “reasonable,” 52 Germans were 
killed and “about 100” captured. Suppose each one of those 
one hundred captured Germans had fought fanatically unt 
death. Our casualties would have been much higher. 

I vote with Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins, who 
fought in both theaters, that the toughest fighting was in the 
Pacific. 

BricapieR GeNnerRAL W. G. SKELTON 
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Urgent Business 


ECONOMIC UNION AND DURABLE PEACE. 
lod Mallery. New York: 
Pages; Index; $2.00. 
“URGENT BUSINESS. PEACE REQUIRES AN- 

OTHER EFFORT OF THE U. S. TO CONQUER ITS 

OWN ECONOMIC NATIONALISM.” Thus is headed a 

recent editorial in Life, which deplores our national habit of 

underestimating the effect of our own economic practices on 
others. Peace, the editorial states, requires a rational and hope 
ful foundation of understanding how the world earns its living. 

Chis book is an excellent review of those hopeful economic 
measures, as contrasted with former practices, which must re 
ceive consideration in planning a durable peace in this postwar 
world. Since the first edition of it was published, the U. S. 
Government has made a series of (wartime) trade agreements 
with other nations. Mr. Mallery shows how these measures 
can be usefully integrated and extended. He writes with a 
keen appreciation of the human factor. 

Economic factors play an important if not dominant part in 
causing wars. Representatives of the nations at San Francisco 
stresse d the major importance of economic coéperation in peace 
and security. But this codperation brings up grave problems, 
when it runs counter to our traditional practices of high tariffs 
and protected industries. Military men, who are not by pro- 
fession economic experts, now have a part in the economic 
future of Germany and Japan. Economic Union and Durable 
Peace may well profit the military reader. 

The Atlantic Charter indeed goes far to commit the great 
nations to economic coéperation : 

“They will endeavor to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great and small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials of the world . ” (Point 
4)“. . . They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field . ” (Point 5). 

During the war, Lend-Lease was a striking evidence of our 
desire to collaborate and “promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations and the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations.” Mr. Mallery feels that his own program is 
merely the logical extension of the earlier reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. On the other hand, he cites the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act of 1930, which established the highest tariff in American 
historv, and Britain’s answer in 1932, as a trade barrier of the 
type that invites war. 
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By Otto 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. 183 





REVIEWS 


Mr. Mallery gives no very definite blueprint for the o 
ganization of “Economic Union.” He visualizes a managing 
board somewhat like the governing body of the Internationa] 
Labor Organization, which has representatives of 54 nations 
with such able directors as John G. Winant, now our Ambas 
sador to England. Organized labor has a one-fourth representa 
tion and employers have an equal share; the other half comes 
from the constituent governments. Mr. Mallery would have an 
Economic Union Board with representatives from government 
industry, labor, and possibly agriculture. 

Mr. Mallery thinks that it is immaterial at first how many 
nations join in. The beginning might well be made by a few 
Che British Commonwealth of Nations, with whom a deep 
need for understanding exists, is obviously a most desirable 
partner. Many American republics would obviously qualify 

Further elaboration of the concept of Economic Union in 
cludes the possible formation of an International Bank, and of 
a World Trade Board. By these instrumentalities, Mr. Mallery 
is confident that unfair trade practices can be combated, cartels 
controlled, and severe economic depressions mitigated. 

Economic Union and Durable Peace is written from an 
idealistic viewpoint. Isolationists will disapprove, and other 
readers may judge that the plan is impracticable of attainment 
in this world of economic rivalries. But perhaps the genius of 
America has been to devise practical methods to put into effect 
its fundamental idealism. A new world of higher living stand 
ards for ali is possible, to achieve which the United States must 
lead the way. Economic Union and Durable Peace appears t 
this reviewer to be a most constructive contribution.—BricapiEr 


GeneErA_ S. C. Goprrey. 
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Dashing Leader 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART. By Lieutenant Col 
nel W. W. Blackford. New York: Charles Scribner's S 
1945. 322 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This intimate narrative of a great war that was fought 
finish without abrogating the amenities has a peculiar interest 
just after a war that made few, if any, concessions to chi 
decency, and humanitarian ideals. The contrast is striking and 
well designed to make both professional and emergency warriors 
sigh for the good old days before the Teutonic concept of tot 
war revived the methods of Genghis Khan. 

In War Years With Jeb Stuart we read of such episodes 4 
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» rescue of a considerable assemblage of women and children 
nhouse between the lines at Antietam. Confederate and 
atteries occupied opposite hills with the house in direct 
fire. When the cannonade began the occupants “came 
.g out in Mother Hubbards and even less, hair stream 
' he wind and children of all ages stretched out behind 
date ibling at every step over the clods of the ploughed field.” 
kford himself galloped out to meet them and “swinging up 


Didt 


efore and behind as many children as my horse could carry, 
-corted them to our lines.” Seeing what was going on, the 
tteries on both sides ceased firing until the little party was 


sfely disposed. Contrast this with the machine-gunning of 
Polish women and children in a potato patch! 

Examples of chivalrous treatment of both noncombatants and 
enemy soldiers abound in Colonel Blackford’s book and feature 
+he damnyankees as well as the rebels. In one story he relates, 
General Hood went to an extreme in this respect which even 
the most chivalrous of soldiers might consider almost too sport 

[his was at Harpers Ferry in 1863. Hood, in giving 
nstructions for secretly posting his artillery to fire on a fort 
whose defenders were lolling about in the open, wholly oblivi 
us to the near presence of the enemy, “laughed and said, 
\ajor, shoot a shell first over their heads and let them get in 
their holes before you open with all your guns.’” Magnificent, 
but not war in my opinion; but it is pleasant to reflect that sol 
diers in other wars did things like that—sometimes. 

Another attractive feature of the war Colonel Blackford treats 
of was the social life that went on in quiet periods behind the 
lines. The reader breathes an atmosphere of good living and 
high romance. There was music, dancing and southern hos 
pitality shared by fair women and brave men. One dramatic 
incident is highly reminiscent of the celebrated ball given by 
the Duchess of Richmond on the eve of Waterloo. In the 
midst of an officers’ dance Stuart’s troopers were summoned to 
the field. They dash out. fight a brisk skirmish, and return to 
How different from our dismal modern battles 
that drag out for endless days in the mud! 

But if soldiers in general read Colonel Blackford’s book with 
nostalgic sighings, the vanishing horse cavalrymen will truly 
read him and weep. For those were the days of shock tactics, 


the festivities. 


charging squadrons, and flashing sabers, and the author writes 
eloquently of such glamorous goings on. Likewise, there is 
something in his telling of unexpected encounters from which 
he (and once General Stuart) escaped by putting their thor- 
oughbreds over high fences and wide ditches that stirs even the 
sluggish blood of a middle-aged Doughboy who hasn’t been 
astride a horse in ten years. 

Colonel Blackford devotes considerable space to telling about 
his horses, their conformation, their care and feeding, their traits 
of character, and their spirited performances in the field. But 
even if you aren’t especially horsey, you don’t mind, and if you 
are, you will love the gallant colonel for his understanding of 
and affection for man’s noble companion-in-arms when wars 
were better arranged, if less eficiently managed, than now. 

Let it not be thought that Colonel Blackford writes only of 
the pleasanter aspects and interludes of war. The boys who 
wore the Blue and the Gray had plenty of tough going too, and 
Blackford makes the battle scenes that unfolded before his eyes 
live in all their terrible grandeur. And his after-the-battle pic 
tures, although painted with almost casual strokes that belie 
studied interest to make them so, are vividly gruesome. 

Nor does Colonel Blackford neglect his central figure. He 
portrays with the fervor of a hero-worshiper the noble and ap 
pealing attributes of his brilliant young chief. The reader falls 
easily under the spell of Stuart's personal charm and shares the 
author's admiration for his quick mind, his understanding heart, 
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his courage, dash, and chivalry, and his unfailing consideration 
for his ofhcers and men. He properly accents Stuart's inspiring 
leadership, his keen tactical perception and his talent for prompt 
and resolute action. Although not in any sense an analytical 
study of Stuart tactics, the Blackford story throws many inter 
esting sidelights on those qualities of mind and heart that made 
tor his hero's success as a held commander. 

Colonel Blackford’s book is not military history and it is not 
literature. It is just what it purports to be—the reminiscences 
of an observant, forthright and modestly articulate soldier 
who saw much action in the company of an able and glamorous 
leader. There is much in it to hold the interest of the student 


and the general reader.—Mayorn Generar E. F. Harpinc 
5 7 7 
The Immediate Future 
AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD. By Nathaniel 


Petter. New York: Viking Press, 1945. 236 Pages: $2.75 


Seldom in critical transitional periods do we find slender 
works of this kind, based on concise and calm thinking and 
dedicated, in simple words, to the better understanding of the 
forces that control our present political life and our future 
course of international action. 

Professor Peffer outlines the course, the cause and the effect 
of our developing foreign policies from the beginnings of this 
country to the present time. He offers three methods of logical 
action for the future. He develops the benefits and the ills of 
each method. By elimination through examination, he pre 
scribes the one currently feasible method—and the final and 
only alternative, if it fails. 

From the thesis that America is irretrievably bound economi 
cally and politically to the rest of the world in peace and that 
therefore she must inevitably and always be drawn into the 
future wars of the world; as she has been twice in the last 
quarter century—he offers the following three possible pro 
tective measures against future wars. 

Power politics—or strong protective alliances. World organi 
zation—or a full and vital and practical party ipation in an at 
tempt to keep the peace by policing the world. Militaristic im 
perialism—or so strong-an American armed force in peace that 
fear of it will protect the United States from aggressive attack. 

He recommends the second course of action because a power 
alliance with England is not practical, England's imperialistic 
policy being what it is—not practical, that is, to the United 
States for it would bind us to a country that is eternally involved 
with the world through the geographical fact of its far-flung 
empire. Such an alliance would commit the United States to 
co-protective obligations in respect to that always politically 
troublesome empire, with no commensurate reciprocal security 
to the United States. 

As to a power alliance with Russia, Peffer finds that obviously 
impossible also, because of the traditional Russian secretiveness 
of political and international procedure, which never has and 
certainly never will in the immediate years to come take any 
ally into full and mutual political confidence with itself. 

As to a grand alliance of the United States, Russia and Eng 
land, he says that a mutual suspicion and lack of complete 
accord has hounded this coalition through the war years and 
sees no closer concord possible during the years to come 

Furthermore, the conflict of interests between Russia and 
England is obvious to the most casual observer; obvious and 
of years standing. The Straits and Iran; Khyber Pass; the 
Yangtze Valley. Any part the United States could play in 
such a grand alliance would, it seems to me, be merely that of 
an academic balance wheel thrown one way or the other by 
continual manipulation of the other two signatories and gov 
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erned, itself, by no tangible and immediate self-int: 
of the differences between Russia and England. 

In his discussion of a possible and conscious Ame: \-an 
tary imperialism as a guaranteed policy of war prevention, D, 
fessor Peffer, not being a military man, overdraws th eed f 
defensive bases. He goes too far afield when he sks 
acquiring Dakar, the Azores and the Cape Verde |s\ands § 
the Atlantic glacis—and only the results of the next 
of military occupation of Japan can foretell the future Pp: 
need for bases under conscious America imperialism. 








it is a misconception in detail only—not of over-all thinkin [> 
In his conclusion, Professor Peffer offers no panacea, ; ry 
elaborately conceived cure-all for recurrent warfare on a global = 
scale. He merely offers some hope if a world political organip, , 
tion is evolved from the peace, and if the nations signatop “T 
enter into its management with earnestness and a venyi 
desire to put forth every intelligent effort to make it work 38 
Quietly and intelligently, he sees a most cynical quar, “8 
century ahead for the world. And he sees an America stridindll ¢..y 
forth equipped to meet it with, on the one hand, possibly th “a 
most advanced form of Government the world has ever knows. , 
and on the other, a capitalistic economy, which in contrast ; ye 
the rest of the world becomes in our time almost reactionan 
herein, he foresees inevitable global clashes, but he undouty on 
edly will be a prophet without honor i in his own country, for iff em 
is almost impossible for the American, who has not traveledff his 
through the wartime world and seen it, to realize the economid Th 
devastation this war has brought upon the rest of the world ma 
It is so vast in its disruption, hunger and need are so rampantff {19 
hope is so trampled in the dust in vast areas that the motivation hoy 
today toward an economic, political and spiritual revolution iff rea 
a far more dangerous force than ever motivated any of the bitte }jte 
religious wars in history. ent 
Any ill-advised, badly conceived or mismanaged econom 
sanctioning on the part ‘of America is likely to force automat 
cally the target country to extreme leftism as the only alterna cat 
tive, and failure throughout of the entire policy might indeed th. 
isolate the United States and array the rest of the world agains du 
us—for our ultimate destruction. co 
Professor Peffer's chapter on “Democracy in Foreign Affairs § pr 
I commend most highly. This definitive foreign policy Amer ff th 
cans scream for, for purposes of prosecuting the peace with thelf pe 


same dominant vitality with which we have prosecuted the 
war, is never a representative policy in this country. It is the 
policy of one elective government servant—the President—and 
his appointees. The only elective check that citizens have on i 
is an after-the-fact check which exists in the power of the 
Senate to ratify or abrogate treaties. Professor Peffer suggests 3 
policy council to include the Chairmen of the House and 
Senatg Foreign Affairs Committees in order that those elective 
bodies may have a voice in international conferences, and there | 
by give more authority to Presidential Agreements and tentative @§ b 
commitments the Secretary of State may make. v 
Professor Peffer is an academician of rank and accomplish i ! 
ment. In addition he is a correspondent of repute and has, » 
his lifetime, acquired a vast knowledge of the world and is 
problems at firsthand from years of travel and residence ing Y 
Asia and Europe. He writes with the profound agearg an 
the accomplished historian, but he writes so simply and wit! 
such forthrightness that the general reader can follow him wit 
ease. | recommend his book highly to those Americans whi 
lieve the peace must be fought with the same blunt purpose! 
power that has won the war—whether they are students of f 
eign policy or neophytes who realize that something must be don 
and wish to determine, for themselves, what that something 
should be.—Lreurenant Coronet James Warner Bev st 
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American Soldiers In Two Wars 
IRS! ENCOUNTER. By John Dos Passos. New York: 


n mila Ph sophical Library, Inc., 1945. 160 Pages; $2.00. 
n, Pr lohn Dos Passos served as an ambulance driver in the First 
‘€d tol World War. His experiences have furnished material for sev 
eaks | eral great novels which military men in general have not liked 
ids { because they felt that the author presented an often distorted 
year victure of the American soldier’s reactions to war. This one, 
Pacif written soon after the earlier war, is certainly not a great one. 
‘1oWeveril \ he himself admits, he was then but “a bookish young man 
nkin who had emerged half-baked from Harvard.” The immaturity 
“a, ng f the author at that time is evident on every page. Although 
slot not a good novel, it does clearly show the reaction of the young 
S2nizagg otellectual to the War of 1917. 
snat The best part by far is Mr. Dos Passos’ preface written 
s“nuingd wwenty-five years later. It is an excellent discussion of the dif 
work ferences between the soldiers of the First World War and the 
Uarte@ll Second. I feel that it is important enough to warrant nearly a 
stridin full quotation : 
ssibly th It just happens that I’m looking over this little book with a 
er know view to its publication at a time when I'm in the middle of 
“ontrast td writing up the notes of another tour to another front in another 
acuionary@ war. This narrative was written more than a quarter of a cen 
undoubiff tury ago by a bookish young man of twenty-two who had 
itry, for if emerged half-baked from Harvard College and was continuing 
t traveledff his education driving an ambulance behind the front in France. 
€conomidi The young man who wrote it was about the same age as so 
he world many of the young men I was seeing and talking to last winter 
) rampant (1944-45] in the Pacific. All the time I was trying to imagine 
notivation™ how I'd be thinking and feeling if I were that young man again 
‘lution isff really in the war up to my ears, instead of being a middle-aged 
the bitter jiterary man getting a couple of quick looks at it as a correspond 
ent. 
economic’ “There would be a number of differences. 
automati “For one thing I think the brutalities of war and oppression 
y alterna- 


came as less of a shock to people who grew up in the thirties 
than they did to Americans of my generation, raised as we were 
during the quiet afterglow of the nineteenth century, among 
comfortably situated people who were confident that industrial 
progress meant an improved civilization, more of the good 
things of life all around, more freedom, a more humane and 
peaceful society. To us, the European war of 1914-1918 seemed 
a horrible monstrosity, something outside of the normal order 
of things, like an epidemic of yellow fever in some place where 
yellow fever had never been heard of before. 

“The boys who are fighting these present wars got their first 
ideas of the world during the depression years. From the time 
they first read the newspapers they drank in the brutalities of 
European politics with their breakfast coffee. 

“War and oppression in the early years of this century ap 
peared to us like stinking slums in a city that was otherwise 
beautiful and good to live in, blemishes that skill and courage 
would remove. To the young men of today these things are 
inherent deformities of mankind. If you have your clubfoot 
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d has, inf vou learn to live with your clubfoot. That doesn’t mean thev 
1 and is like the dust and the mud and the fatigue and the agony of 
dence inf war or the oppression of man by man any better than we did. 
arship of f§ But the ideas of these things are more familiar. 

and with Looking back it is frightening to remember that naive ig 
him with { norance of men and their behavior through history which en 
who be bled us to believe that a revolution which would throw the 
urposeful  tascals out of the saddle would automatically, by some divine 
ts of for [i order of historical necessity, put in their places a band of 
t be done benign philosophers. It was only later that some of us came to 
»mething | Understand that when you threw out King Log you were like 
SLLAH not to get King Stork in his place. 
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Pacific World 


The Pacific World 
Edited by FAIRFIELD OsBorn, President, New York 
Zoological Society 
Experts tell us about the Pacific and its islands; about 
the Pacific peoples, animals, birds, insects, and weather. 


Fighting Forces edition 50¢; cloth edition $3.00 


Native Peoples of the Pacific World 


By Feix M. KEESING, Professor of Anthropology, 
Stanford University 


On the islands of the Pacific are all kinds of people: from 
Westernized natives to pygmies and ‘‘sea gypsies.” 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. DONALD CarTER, JOHN Eric HILL and G. H. H. 
TATE, American Museum of Natural History 


This is the first book to bring all the data of the animals 
of the Pacific World into one volume. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 


Reptiles of the Pacific World 


By ARTHUR LOVERIDGE, Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Harvard College 


A full description of the reptiles and amphibians of the 
Pacific with special chapters on the techniques of col- 
lecting and shipping live specimens. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 


Plant Life of the Pacific World 
By E. D. MERRILL, Arnold Arboretum 


An embracing and over-all view of a tremendous sub- 
ject, written by a man who has spent a lifetime study- 
ing the plant life of the Pacific World. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.50 


Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
By JOHN T. NIcHOLs and PAUL BarTSCH 


A comprehensive survey of the innumerable species of 
undersea life encountered in the Pacific. 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 





INSECTS OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By C. H. CuRRAN 


Cloth edition $3.75 
This will be available later in the Fighting Forces Series 
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BEST 
SELLERS 


The Infantry Journal, from its very nature, has 
specialized in military books. But as a service to its 
readers, the Journal can and will obtain for them 
any book which is in print. Here are a few of the 
current best sellers which we can get for you. 


FICTION 


Cass Timberlane $2.75 


By Sinclair Lewis 


Acclaimed by critics as the author’s best work since 
Dodsworth. 


Commodore Hornblower 
By C. S. Forester 


$2.50 


The newest exploits of the most famous naval hero 
of modern fiction. By the author of the Fighting 
Forces favorites, The Gun and Rifleman Dodd. 


Captain From Castile 
By Samuel Shellgbarger 


$3.00 


Historical fiction of the swashbuckling school, laid 
against the background of Cortez’s expedition into 
Mexico. 


NON-FICTION 


Up Front $3.00 


By Bill Mauldin 


Joe and Willie are leading the list of non-fiction 
sellers. The best of Mauldin’s famous cartoons with a 
remarkably well written text by the artist. 


Brave Men 


$3.00 


By Ernie Pyle 


The last book published by the Infantry’s own be- 
loved correspondent. 


Try and Stop Me 


By Bennett Cerf 


$3.00 


An anthology “f humor collected by a man who is 
famous for his wit. 
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“Nobody had given a thought to educating us in 
tional processes of self-government or in the rule that 
liberty, wherever it has existed in the world, has 
result of a balance between the rights and duties 
contending individuals or groups, every man standi 
himself within the framework of a body of laws an 
| laving no knowledge of the society we had grown u 
the traditional attitudes that had produced in us the \ 
bent which made war and tyranny abhorrent to us 
fell prey to the notion that by a series of revolution 
Russian the working people of the world could iny: 






their own heads a reign of peace and justice. It was a 
like the quaint illusion the early Christians had that 
would come to an end in the Year One Thousand. 
“In reporting a conversation we had with a congenia| bunch 
of Frenchmen one night in a little town where the division was 







en repos, | tried to get some of this down on pape \ 
American unaccustomed to the carefully articulated s 
thought which in those days were still part of the he: 
the European mind, I remember being amazed and delighted | 
meet men who could formulate their moral attitudes, ¢ 
Anarchist, Communist, so elegantly. Reading it over | find ¢} 
chapter scrappy and unsatisfactory, but I am letting it stand bx 
cause it still expresses, in the language of the time, some of th 
enthusiasms and some of the hopes of young men alread) 
marked for slaughter in that year of enthusiasms and _ hope: 
beyond other years, the year of the October Revolution . 
“It was this sanguine feeling that the future was a blank pag 
to write on, focusing first about the speeches of Woodrow Wi 














son and then about the figure of Lenin, that made the end of f 
the last war so different from the period we are now entering 

Perhaps the disillusionments of the last quarter of a century b 
have taught us that there are no short cuts to a decent ordering JA" 
of human affairs, that the climb back up out of the pit of sa 1 






agery to a society of even approximate justice and freedom mus 
necessarily be hard and slow. We can only manage one sma 
step at a time. The quality of the means we use will al 
determine the ends we reach. 















“Last winter, talking to the young men out in the Pa bs) 
found that most of them just hoped that what they would r 
turn to after the war would not be worse than what they | 
left. This is not an age of illusions. We can only hop« 
will become an age of clear thinkine.”—Mayor Dan Herr 1 
( 
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A Lot of Expendables 
BEACHHEAD ON THE WIND. By Carl Jonas. Bostor 


Little, Brown & Company, 1945. 212 Pages: $2.00. 
pani g' 









It was back in the days when Americans who were untrain' 
and unprepared for war had to go anyway. The crew of t! 
transport Greeley was like that, a lot of expendables from Wes 
Coast surf stations and receiving ships—and the most expen 
able of all were the ones picked to man the beach party 
Tartu in the Aleutians. 

The Greeley was unloading troops on that wind-lashed islan 
when a storm broke. A few hours later, she wound up on th 
rocks, crippled but still habitable. The beach party, which hac 
gone ashore to set up communications, salvage from the sur! 
and beach the cargo, and do a hundred and one other jobs 
had dwindled from 18 men to five by then. 

“The rest crapped out,” is the way Chief Boatswain's Mat 
Krotch put it to Ensign Flood, who was nominally in charge 
the operation. 

The five who stuck, for nearly two months, and with whom 
Beachhead on the Wind is concerned were: O'Higgins, 2 
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ld Indian, who looked like a “brown eyed seal” and 
only one in harmony with the hard life on Tartu: 
early 50, a sad Southern Californian; Ramirez, a sleek 
opportunist from El Paso, who found an occasional 
ity even on a raw Aleutian isle; Montillion, a stringy 
oridian with vacant eyes, and St. Claire, the 
but the road. 
\| the five what to do and see that they did it was the 
Chief Krotch, and “a tighter, tougher fist at the 
ne would have been hard to find.” The Chief had to 
er because Ensign Flood was no good, had never been 
d, and probably never would be. 
ing the storm. 


man with 


He, too, had crapped 
e are the men in Carl Jonas’s novel. Their story is not 
nor one of cowardice either. It is about the 
' war most men who went overseas know. The only 
mbat in the book is against nature—the wind, mainly—a con 
nued, almost involuntary effort to keep alive on a desolate bit 
f soil which is like “something lost and left over from long-gone 
nd saurian ages of creation, dead now and dripping.” 
[he story of the beach party is told in a series of flashbacks 
the memories of one of the sailors, who, wounded in another 
ction long after Tartu, comes home to San Francisco. His 
me-coming is marred by a feeling of guilt because the others 
re still out there and by vain efforts to explain what it was all 
on bout to his uncle, his girl and a man in a saloon. He fails, 
ank page spniset bly. Even when he gets drunk and thinks that at last he 
row Wj. gran talk freely, all he can say is “It was the wind.” 
anguish of frustration, he 


heroism, 


nd hopes 


1e end of @ In the “suddenly, for a moment 
felt closer to the dead Japs up there who looked like wet 


tobacco, because they'd been there too and they would have 


entering 
1 century 

ordering @xnown.” 
it of say The sailor in San Francisco couldn't get it across to the people 
lom mus tayed home, but Carl Jonas does. At least civilians will 
smal] earn from Beachhead on the Wind that they can never really 
inderstand, and that should go a long way toward bringing the 
men who went to war closer to the men and women who didn’t. 

Srarr SERGEANT Ben L. O tps. 
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Flight Captain 
WWE FLEW WITHOUT GUNS. By Flight Captain J. Gen 


Genovese. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1945. 


+ Pages; $2.50. 


Che war has exposed a host of young men to wide and varied 
periences, and it’s only natural and, in most cases good, that 
no small number will try to nail those experiences down in 
words and wrap them up in the finality of the cloth bindings 
of a book. The flood has started and, again, it’s good that it has. 
m all we'll get information. From some we'll get history. From 
others we'll get inspiration. From a few we'll get amusement. 
\nd from the crop of highly personalized reminiscences some 

| get the same brief escape that’s given by a Class B movie. 
Che story of Flight Captain Genovese is in that last category. 
she n a couple of hours you want to travel with the author on a 
; ck fling at Randolph Field, the ferrying of unarmed planes 
id England for the ATA during the blitz, a series of rugged 
1 h it-raising trips over the Hump for China National Air 
this is the best of his book), a fun-loving Rover chapter 
er cubs, and some irrelevant, quite personal, and flatly 
resting sessions with Margot of Karaya Road, Calcutta, 
head and lay the dough on the line. Maybe it'll be a few 
you won't waste. And probably it'll be a couple of hours 


won't long remember.—Bricaprer Generar E. L. Mun- 
IR. 
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the surf 


VMidnite Mysteries 


A thrilling new series of selected modern mysteries complete 
and unabridged, printed from the original plates, formerly 
$2.00 and $2.50—now offered at a popular price. Midnite 
Mysteries are brain-teasers of the first order. Cloth bound. 


Decoy 
By CLEVE F. ADAMS 
The redoubtable Rex McBride is confronted with the 
toughest problem of his unique career, 
adventure, mystery, romance, all 
gled in this satisfying tale. 


The Deadly Truth 


Conspiracy, 
are admirably min- 


By HELEN McCLOY 


Claudia Bethune fed her guests “truth serum”—and 
the murder that followed fell into the expert hands 
of Basil Willing to unravel. 


Death Has a Pasi 
By ANITA BOUTELL 


A remarkably fine mystery in which gradually mount- 
ing suspense grips the reader’s attention from the very 
beginning. It has atmosphere and a brooding inten- 
sity reminiscent of Rebecca. 


The Corpse in the Snowman 
By NICHOLAS BLAKE 
Nigel Strangeways fits together the scattered pieces 
of a puzzle that had for its first clue a cat which acted 


like a delirious dervish and for its second, 
built by two children. 


a snowman 


“H” as in Hangman 
By LAWRENCE TREAT 


A novel settifig, a cast of highly individual characters 
and an intricate puzzle combine to make this mystery 
novel required reading. 


What Dark Secret 
By DOROTHY DUDLEY and JUANITA SHERMAN 
A Midnite Mystery find introducing the engaging 
Chinese sleuth, Angie Tudor, whose soft feminine 
ways conceal a mind as sharp as a steel trap. 
The Big Midget Murders 
By CRAIG RICE 


This work has been described as a composite of Agatha 
Christie’s ingenuity, Dashiell Hammett’s speed and 
Dorothy Sayre’s wit, a combination as unique as it is 
engrossing. 


Other Midnite Mysteries in the Book List. 
49¢ each 


Page 79. 
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ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 
(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$2.50 in cloth 





Binders 
for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





Map and Aerial Photograph Reading, 
Complete $1.00 


Based on official texts. With each book are two card- 
board protractors, a photo coérdinate scale, two maps 
in color, and several air photographs. 





How te Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


A complete review of rifle marksmanship instruction 
with pictures and text you can follow with a mini- 
mum of study. A Fighting Forces Book. Only 25¢. 





Scouting and Patrolling 


A well illustrated and simply written text for the in- 
dividual soldier. The three principal elements of 
scouting and patrolling—the Soldier, the Enemy, the 
Ground—are discussed. A Fighting Forces Book. 
Only 25¢. 





$5.00 


Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume 
A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas $. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 


Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 
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NO GREATER LOVE. By Francis J. Spellman. New Yon 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. 147 Pages; $2.00. . 


Francis J. Spellman is the Roman Catholic Arc} 
New York. He also is one of the most progressive < 
in America and widely mentioned as the next Papal! 
of State. More than one writer predicts that he will be the f. 
American Pope. 7 

As Military Vicar of the Catholic chaplains in t 
Forces, Archbishop Spellman felt it his duty to get 
fighting fronts and see what was going on. This is tl 
his trip to the Mediterranean and European Theate: 

It is more than a reportorial account. Archbishop Spellman hasiil 
done an unusually good job, for a man in his position 
ing the inner thoughts of the combat soldier and of in 












the soldier's ideas on what he expects of the postwar \ Ir 
worth reading.—Caprain J. F. Loosprocx. 
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THE NEW EUROPE. By Bernard Newman. New Y; 


Macmillan Company, 1945. 568 Pages; Index; $3.7 







In The New Europe Mr. Newman devotes separate cl ipters 
to each main country of Europe, lumping the Baltic States 
gether and covering Greece in the chapters in which | 
siders the Balkan States to the north of Greece. In treating each 
country the author gives a brief review of the past politic 
history and concludes with a summary of the difficulties facing 
the country as he sees them. Mr. Newman has traveled wide 
throughout Europe and his book is written for the most par 
from a British viewpoint. In his final chapter he asks the ques 
tion, “Will it be the same as in 1919? Will America help us 
win the war and then slide off and leave us to lose the peace? 
And he says that no one can answer that question for certain 
and that his own opinion is that we will help.—G. V 













1 7 4 
PER ARDUA: Tue Rise or Britisu Arr Power, 1911-193 
By Hilary St. George Saunders. New York: Oxford Un 
versity Press, 1945. 356 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75 







This volume takes its title from the motto of the Royal A 
Force “Per Ardua ad Astra.” It covers the history of the RAF 
from its organization as an air battalion in 1911 to the outbreal 
of war on September 3, 1939. Written by the author of ( . 
bined Operations, it is intended as the first volume of a popular 
history of British military aviation through two wars. In » 
sense an ofhcial history of the RAF, this brief account w 
hardly satisfy the military seeking enlightenment on the rdk 
British aviation in the First World War. The six-volume T! 
War in the Air by Sir Walter Raleigh and H. A. Jones is ther 
best bet. Nevertheless Mr. Saunders has presented a readabl 
account of the activities and growth of the RAF to the time 0 
the war against the Third Reich.—Magor H. A. DEWeEERD 
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Other New Books 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. By Count Folke Bernadotte. New Yor 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 155 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00 Th 
last days of the Third Rei sich as seen by Count Bernadotte who wa § 
there. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO AND HOW THEY ABP! 
APPLIED. By Henry Lionel Williams. New York: New Hon 
Library, 1945. 204 Pages; Index; Appendix; $.69. A good beg 

ning for those who want to understand how radio works. 


BIG BUSINESS IN A DEMOCRACY. By James Truslow Ad 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 291 Pages; Indes 
$2.75. The story of big business in America by an eminent hi 
torian who takes General Motors as a representative compan} 
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\tY FLAG FLYING. By Mary Tarver Carroll. New York 





















York ngmans, Green & Company, 1945. 284 Pages; $2.50. A semi 
--rional life of Daniel Webster. 
op offrUN \MENTALS OF THERMODYNAMICS. By Arthur 
‘ _ Santon Adams and George Dewey Hilding. New York: Harper & 
“Amen 1945. 289 Pages; Index; $4.00. A complete revision of 
retarvae  ¢ r edition of a now standard text. 
St#oxsy DIRT. By J. I. Rodale. New York: Devin-Adair Company 
15. 242 Pages; Bibliography; $3.00. A technical book on farm 
Armed iin oardening for experts. Not for the Victory gardener. 
to thelferTTISH MERCHANTMEN AT WAR. By J. L. Hodson. New 
ry off York: Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 1945. 143 Pages: Illus 
, ' $1.50. The official history of the British Merchant Navy in 
at + with many pictures. 
sie \SKA. By Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. Norman: University of 
‘. MOklahoma Press, 1945. 350 Pages; Index; Bibliography; Illustrated; 
S Definitive history with a complete bibliography. 
\LMIGHTY ATOM. By John J. O'Neill. New York: Ives Wash 
Inc., 1945. 94 Pages; $1.00. Still another book about th« 
bomb—this one by the Science Editor of the New York Herald 
s The HOW WE INFLUENCE ONE ANOTHER. By Vincent V 
Herr, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 266 
Index; $2.25. A textbook in social psychology by a promi 
Cn ipter ent Catholic teacher. 
tates (0 1iSSR FOREIGN POLICY. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. New York 
h he con Coward-McCann, Inc., 1945. 311 Pages; Index; $3.50. Foreign 





vy of the Soviet Union since its beginning, based on official 
uments and on speeches of Soviet leaders. The author was a 


} 


ral in the Imperial Russian Army. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS AND RELATED 
DRI\ I Ss. 3y Edwin S. I incoln. New York Essential B vol - 19 15 
31 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. Covers direct- and alternating 
t motors of all kinds. 


MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA. 


iting each 





t politica 


les facing 








] 
Ca widel 





most part 


the ques 






help Us t sy John B. Powell 












€ peace’ New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 436 Pages; Index; 
© Certain $3.50. A personal experience account of a quarter of a century in 
China with emphasis on the war years. Mr. Powell was a newspaper 
rrespondent, an editor, and then a publisher. His views on the 

Urient are important. 
91 1-]930 GAMBLERS WITH FATE. By Doug Allan. New York: Robert 
ord Un M. McBride and Company, 1945. 306 Pages; $3.00. Superadven 
agosiy ture stories from Doug Allan’s television program Thrills and Chills 

93./) | From Everywhere. 

\oyal Air SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By Attilio Gatti. New York: Rob 
the RAF t M. McBride and Company, 1945. 266 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00 





Through the wilds of Africa with Commander Gatti. 


JOE LOUIS: AMERICAN. By Margery Miller. New York: Cur 


; rent Books, Inc., 1945. 181 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. Inspired story 





outbreak 
of ( 













: cs f the rise of Joe Louis from an unknown cotton picker in Alabama 
» =e renowned and universally admired heavyweight champion 
Sa s AN ARTIST SEES ALASKA. By Henry Varnum Poor. New 
1€ Tole 0! York: Viking Press, Inc., 1945. 279 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. An 
ume The & artist's view of Alaska in words and sketches. 

s is the IN RE: SHERLOCK HOLMES. By August Derleth. Sauk City 
readable J Wisconsin: Mycroft & Moran, 1945. 238 Pages; $2.50. Modern 
> time of [i Stories in the Sherlock Holmes mode. 

EERD THE PERSON IN THE BODY. By Leland E. Hinsie, M.D. New 






® York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1945. 263 Pages; Index; $2.75 
\n introduction to the new medicine which treats body and mind 
together. J 

TROUBLE ZONE. By Leon Dennen. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Pub 


shing Company, 1945. 173 Pages; Index; $1.50. A discussion of 






ew York 














OO. The § the ground situation in the Balkans. The author spent nine months 

who wa § there and had an opportunity to see at firsthand the political crises 
1944. He insists that Marshal Tito is a Communist Commissar 

EY ARI [HE JEWISH DILEMMA. By Elmer Berger. New York: Devin 

w Hon iir Company, 1945. 257 Pages; $3.00. A young American rabbi 

xd beg les against Zionism. 

y \ jan p - . . _ . 5 

» Inde icruRE Creprrs. European: 16, 18, 19, 20; Signal Corps: 24 

nent h “>, 37, 38, 39; Marine Corps Gazette: 19; Navy: 46, 47. 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


or 
15% 
Associa- 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 
nus for individual members of the Infantry 


tion who send cash with their book orders. 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books you 
order and can be used to purchase more books any time 
in the future. 

Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10, discount for cash to individual 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITIONS 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


The U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
By Five Marine Corps Combat Writers 

Who Were There 
The story of Iwo Jima, as tough a battle 
troops have ever fought, told by three combat corre- 
spondents and two public relations officers. The individ- 


ual battle deeds of scores of fighting men are depicted 
in sharp detail, integrated into the combat episodes. 


as American 


Soldier Art 
The National Army Arts Contest, sponsored by Special 
Services Division, ASF, produced 215 winning examples 
of painting, sketching, sculpture and photography. 


Cartoons for Fighters 
A collection of over 350 cartoons and gags the Armed 
Forces use to tickle and tease the soldier while he learns 
the techniques and tactics of modern war 
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Riot Control (Col. Wood) .. 1.50 | 
Psychology for the Armed Servi 7 Scouting & Patrolling .............. re- et 
Psychology for the Returning oad - State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 1.00 
Defense Against Chemical War ........_ 25 | Lactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic 3.00 
Engineer Training Notebook .........._ 0 | Lactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 5.00 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) ...__ "25 | Drills & Evolutions of the Band in BOO 
Map Reading for the Soldier ..... 1.00 
Combat Problems for Small! Units 1.00 Psychology & Leadership 
Cadence System of Teach'xg Drill ..... 75 | Psychology for the Armed Services . 3.00 
Essentials of Infantry Training | Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 25 
Cloth edition 2.00 Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 3.00 
Paper edition .... 1.50 | Fear in Battle (Dollard) ............. .25 
one & SOFM Combined sees 1.50 | Americans vs. Germans, 1917-18 ' 25 
ow to Use Your Eyes at Night -10 | The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col. Ingersoll) 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 3.00 | Cloth edition . 2.00 
a a American Army Leaders Fighting Forces edition i: 25 
(Gen. Munson ) mrtcsescsesesssess 2S | Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell). 1.00 
Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete 1.00 f ‘ . . 
New Infantry Drill Regulations | Infantry in Battle: Examples from War... 3.00 
Gieth altien titi‘; 75 | Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 
Paper edition ....... “i ‘50 | ka seve 2S] 
Psychology for the Fighting Man | Management and Morale (Roethlisberger). 2.00 
Cloth edition ........ 1.50 | Psychiatry in War (Mira) ............. 2.75 
Fighting Forces edition 25 | Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland)... 1.00 


Technical Manuals. 


has the same classification as a restricted official publication 


BOOKS and MANUALS 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
al When the title of a Field or Technica! Manual appears in italic, it indicates that the 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 


Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 


to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions 


Military Training 










The Infantry Journal can supply y 
with any book in print. This |; 
books stocked for 24-hour shiomen 
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To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this book list or reviewed 
in this issue—or any other book-- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 
NN ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


(] I enclose $--- 
[ ] Send bill to Company Fund, ---- 


Name (Please print) 


(Town or APO) (Postal zone) (State) 


Le ee ee ee ele NG 





‘ Purchases made in writing by an 
officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the adjutant 


writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person’s immediate commanding officer 
Titles preceded by a star (%) are available for purchase by members of the Armed Services only 


| Ordnance Field Guide, 3 vols., each 2.5 


| Survival: Land, Sea, Jungle, 


| Mechanics Handbook 


| Engine Principles 


| Stock Clerk’s Manual, Air Forces 


Stiso 








Purchases made in 





Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition ae x 
Headquarters & Administration 


Military Correspondence Checklist 








Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudk 

A Guide to Army Writing (Klein) 

Administration of the Army (AG S« 

The Army Clerk (AG School) 

Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 25 

The Army Personnel System (AG S ) 

Co. Administration & Personnel Reco: 
Paper edition ......... Ls 
Cloth edition <a 

Company Duties: A Checklist 

General & Special Staffs (AG School ) 

Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) ; 

SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office 

Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


Weapons and Weapons Training 
Coming Age of Rocket Power (Pendray) 






























































































Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Col. Icks). 4.75 

Rockets and Jets (Zim) ..... 3.00 

Rifles & MGs of the World’s Armies 
(Johnson) 


Cloth edition 
*Fighting Forces edition 2 
Rockets (Ley) ‘ ; 35 
A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 5 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 

(with 100 tables) 5 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 3.75 
The Book of the Springfield { 
Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatcher) 7.5 
*The Gun (Forester) 

History of Automatic Arms (Johnson & 





Haven) ‘ 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Col 

Coates ) : 5 
Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting 4 


Story of Weapons & Tactics 
(Wintringham) ....... 2.25 
The Tools of War (Newman) 5 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
Haven) yy eee 25 
What You Should Know About 
Our Arms & Weapons (Major Hicks) 


Air Forces Study 

Rockets and Jets (Zim) 5 a 

Arctic 
Cloth edition 5 
Fighting Forces edition . 25 
Flight Crew Training Program 


Of Instruments and Things ... 25 
Instructor's Manual ) 
Refueling the Airplane . 
Attitude bipess 
Radio Principles 
Hydraulic Principles 


Codes and Ciphers 
Radio Operating 
Mechanical Principles 
Use of Numbers 
Flight Principles 
Electrical Shop .. - # 
Stock Clerk’s Manual 
Loading and Cruising 
Weather Principles 
Electrical Principles 
Celestial Navigation 
Navigation Principles 


+ 
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Male Call 


inn By MILTON CANIFF 


The odyssey of a pin-up girl and her adventures among 
her numerous and fervent admirers in the Armed 
Forces. One hundred twelve of the GI comic strips 
featuring the effortless war activities of Miss Lace. 








PLEASE BUY 
ONE ANYWAY 








Sad Sack 


By SGT. GEORGE BAKER 


Readers of Yank will need no introduction to the 
inimitable Sad Sack. The book follows the woes of 
the lowly foul-up from his induction to the present 


time. 
$2.00 








Up Front 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY 
SGT. BILL MAULDIN 


Infantrymen the world over will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have the best of Bill Mauldin’s cartoons 
collected under one cover. Those who chuckled with 
Mauldin through the mud and misery of the Italian 
campaign will be doubly interested. An agreeable 
surprise to almost everyone is the accompanying 
30,000 words of text, carrying the same biting humor, 
the same clear insight into what makes a Combat In- 
fantryman tick, which characterize the drawings. 
Ernie Pyle called Mauldin “the finest cartoonist the 
war has produced.” There are not many who will 
dispute Ernie’s appraisal. 


$3.00 


The Infantry —Association’s Magazine for Fighting Men 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


cks 
| $1.00 
The Wolf 
By SGT. LEONARD SANSONE 
The Wolf is the kind of guy who gives Miss Lace a lot 
of trouble. His fans will be glad to know that the best 
of Sgt. Sansone’s cartoons have been collected in a 
single volume. 
$1.00 
, THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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hnical Manual 
Routes 
Going to Fly the Big Ones 


nn 
ilco: Radio for Flyers .. 
Future: Jobs Ahead in Aviation 
Construction Handbook 
Math. (Walling & Hill) 
Navigation (Stewart & others) 
for Aviation (Ayres) 
th. for Pilots & Crews ... 
vsics for Pilots & Crews 
Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) 
- Radio (Marcus) 
n for Mariners & Aviators 
n (Kingsland & Seager) 
f Celestial Navigation ( Favill) 
igation (Zim) 
f's Aviation Dictionary 


Cavalry 


Reconnaissance ... 


Engineers 
Training Notebook 
Artillery 
Age of Rocket Power (Pendray) 
( Ley) ; 
rtillery, Basic 
Artillery (A complete textbook) . 
Du ities: A Checklist 
lls and Ceremonies 


Gas Warfare 


Defense Against Chemical War 
Gas Warfare (Gen. Waitt) 
Cloth edition 
«Fighting Forces edition 


Ordnance 


» Field Guide, 3 vols., each 


rs at War 

1 Surgeon (Col. Seagrave) 

Cloth edition 

*Fighting Forces edition .... 
Handbook for Nurses’ Aides (Orbison) 
Medical Soldier's Handbook . 
Military Medicai Manual (complete text) . 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham). . 
What You Should Know About Wartime 

Medicine (Darnall & Cooper) 

Nurses in Action (Col. Flikke) 


Military Intelligence 
bat Intelligence (Gen. Schwien) 
in a (Col. Thomas) . 
You Should Know About Spies & 
Saboteurs (Irwin & Johnson) 


Motors & Drivers 


ver Training: Handbook for Instructors 
eep ‘em Rolling: Handbook for Drivers 
entive Maintenance . 


Sports and Games 
on Dice . 
Boxing: Skills & Techniques (Haislet) 
Get Tough (Fairbairn) 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) 
Sottball: How to Play It (Noren) 
rts as Taught & Pleyved at West Point 
ol. Baumer) ... 
Football (Col. Grombach) 
tling: Skills & Techniques (Gallagher) 
vball: How to Play It (Laveag7) 
Must Be Fit (WAC Physical Train‘ag) 
Cloth edition 
Ped edition 
ball (Jessee) 
tball (Murphy) 


Military Law 
pation of Enemy Territory 
vtul Action of State Military Forces 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition 
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Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Col 
Wiener) (Preparation for trial, trial, 
and records) 

Articles of War Annotated (Col. Tillotson) 

Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) 
(Handy Courtroom Manual) 

Manual for Courts-Martial (War Dept.) 

Manual of Martial Law (Col. Wiener) 
(Military Control of Civilian Areas) 

The Soldier and the Law (Col 
& Major Edwards) 


Military Thought 

Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) 
Military Staff: History & Development 
Military Institutions (Vegetius) 
Frederick's Instructions for His Generals 
Saxe’s Reveries on the Art of War 
Art of War (Sun-Tzu) 
Still Time to Die (Belden) 
The German Army (Rosinski) 
Defense (General von Leeb) 
The Framework of Battle (Col. Burr) 
Lifelines of Victory (Harris) 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

* Fighting Forces edition 
MacArthur on War 
Makers of Modern Strategy 
Maneuver in War (Gen. Willoughby) 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Col. Colby) 
Napoleon and Modern War (Col. Lanza) 
The Nature of Modern Warfare 

(Capt. Falls) 
On War: Clausewitz Full Text 
Principles of War (Clausewitz Outline) 
Roots of Strategy (Gen. Phillips) 
Sergeant Terry Bull: His Ideas on War 
Studies on War: From Military Affairs 
Surprise in War (General Erfurth) 
Future of Infantry (Liddell Hart) 
What You Should Know About Modern 
War (Pratt) 


Notebooks 
Army Officer's Notebook 
Platoon Record Book 
Squad Record Book 


Mathematics 


| Slide Rule 
Use of Numbers 


Military Application of Math. (Hanson) 
Mathematics Refresher (Hoeper) 
Mathematics for the Million (Hogben) 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Math 


Navigation 
Of Instruments and Things 
Loading and Cruising 
Weather Principles 
Celestial Navigation 
Navigation Principles 
Northern Routes 
The Raft Book (Gatty) 
Navigation for Mariners & Aviators 
Navigation (Kingsland & Seager) 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Farrill) 


Radio 
Radio Operating 
Radio Principles 
Elements of Radio (Marcus) 
Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith) 
Roger Wilco: Radio for Flyers 


Sciences 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes (Smyth) 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition 
Fundamentals of Mechanics (Mott-Smith 
& Van de Water) 
Use of Numbers 
Codes and Ciphers 
The Pacific World 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 


| The Raft Book (Gatty) 
| Science at War (Gray) 


Cryptography: Science of Secret Writing 
| Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith) 
| Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) 
Secret & Urgent: Story of Codes & Ciphers 


McComsey 


| Tank-Fighter Team 


Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Math 1.40 
Science at War (Gray) 4.00 


War Aims 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace 
U.S. War Aims (Lippmann) 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition 
*Fichtine Forces edition 
The Time for Decision (Welles) 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) 
One World (Wendell Willkie) 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 


ind of Our War (War Dept.) 


Use of Air Power 
Carrier War (Jensen) 
Fighting Wings (Paust & Lancelot) 
Across (Wynn) 
iment Aviation (Ayling) 
The British Navy's Air Arm 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) 
Douhet and Aerial Warfare (Col 
Fighter Facts and Fallacies 
Horizons Unlimited: History of 
War in the Air, 1939-41 (Garnett) 
Winged Mars The Luftwaffe 1870-1914 
Winged Warfare (Gens. Arnold & Eaker 
Field of Action of Aircraft 
> age Facts and Fallacies 
The Flying Fortress (Collison) 


Bac ker 


Bombers 
Bombar 


Sigaud) 


Aviation 


Airborne Troops 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 2.50 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathbone) 50 
Modern Battle (Col 
Paratroops: Airborne 


Thompson ) 25 
Tactics (Miksche) 2.50 


Commandos & Amphibious War 

U.S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
F repring I Tce edit n 

Betio Beachhead (U. S. Marines) 
Amphibious Warfare (Adm. Keyes) 
Combined Operations: Commando Raids 
Dress Rehearsal: The Dieppe Raid 
Guerrilla Warfare (Yank Levy) 
New Ways of War (Wintringham) 


Mechanized Warfare 
Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Col. Icks) 
Armored Warfare: Lectures on FSR III 
The Army of the Future (Gen. DeGaulle) 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Col. Marshall) 
Guerrilla Warfare (Yank Levy) 
Machine Warfare (Gen. J. F. € 
Cloth edition 
aFichtine Forces edition 
France 1940 (Gerard) 
Thompson ) 
History of Mechanized 


Fuller) 


Modern Battle (Col 
War on Wheels 
War 
Armies 
Fighting 


on Wheels 
Tanks, 1916 


Naval Warfare 
War (Jensen) 
Battle Report: Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
Guide to Naval Strategy (Lt. Brodie) 
East of Malta, West of Suez ( Bartimeus) 
The British Navy's Air Arm 
America’s Navy in World War II (Cant) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Sea Power in the Machine Age (Lt 
They Were Expe ndable: The PT 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) 
What You Should Know About Modern 
War (Pratt) 


1932 


Carrie 


War History & Geopolitics 
Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore) 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower 


The Mightiest Army (Col. Detzer) 

Selected Speeches & Statements of General 
Marshall 

The World at War: 1939-1945 

Great Soldiers of World War II 
(DeWeerd) 








| 





Europe: An Atlas of Human Geography 


OS eee . 2.00 
Our Army at War (WD — sone DAD 
Invasion (Wertenbaker) ..... i . 2.50 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupé) .. swe aoe 
Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 6.00 
Invasion Diary: Sicily and Italy (Tregaskis 2.75 | 
Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) ...... 3.50 
Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943 .. 3.00 
The Six Weeks War (Draper) ...... 3.00 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) ..... 2.75 
D Day: What Preceded & Followed . . 3.00 
Global Warfare (Mowrer & Rajchman)... 1.00 


Report on the Army, 
Marshall ) 

Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition . 


China, Burma, India 


Solution in Asia (Lattimore) 
Cloth edition ....... 2 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Still Time to Die (Belden) 
Report on India (Raman) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
The Making of Modern China (L en 
Cloth Edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
The Changing Far East (Johnstone) 
Burma Surgeon (Col. Seagrave) 
Cloth edition ae 3 
* Fighting Forces edition 
China Handbook, 1937-1943 
Introduction to India (Moraes & Stimson) 
Retreat with Stilwell (Belden) 
They Shall Not Sleep (Stowe) . 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Capt. Law son) 
Fighting Forces edition 


The War in Europe 


48 Million Tons to Eisenhower . 

The Mightiest Army (Col. Detzer) . 
I Knew Your Soldier (Martin & Stevenson) 
Still Time to Die (Belden) 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) ...... 
One Damn Thing After Another (Treanor) 
Invasion (Wertenbaker) 

Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 

The Six Weeks War, 1940 (Draper) . 
Engineers in Battle (Col. Thompson) . 1 


1939-43 (Gen. 
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25 
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50 
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Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) .. 25 
Tank-Fighter Team, 1940 (Gerard) 25 
War in the West (Battle of France, 1940) 2.50 
North African War 

Artist at War (Biddle) ....... 3.50 
One Damn Thing After Another (Treanor) 2.50 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) ... 2.50 
Pipeline to Battle (Major Rainier) 

Cloth edition ......... 2.50 

Fighting Forces edition 25 
Assignment to Nowhere: Battle for Tunisia 2.75 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col. pares 

Cloth edition ; 2.00 

Fighting Forces edition 25 
Conquest of North Africa, 1939-42 3.00 
The End in Africa (Moorehead ) 2.79 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) . ... 3.00 
Tunis Expedition: Americans in Battle (ka ee 
Don't Blame the Generals (Moorehead) 3.50 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey ) 2.50 

The Pacific War 

U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 

Fighting Forces edition 25 
Betio Beachhead (U. S. Marines) ....... 2.50 
Green Armor (White) ................ 3.00 
Bridge to Victory: Attu (Handleman) 2.00 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 

Cee Ge Fats diene och cen 2.00 

Fighting Forces edition ..... .25 
Island Victory: Critique on Kwajalein 

Cloth edition Beh OS ee 2.00 | 

Fighting Forces I de oa 5 50.8 .25 
Still Time to Die (Belden) ............ 3.00 
Eg ihe wh 2's e's haw 2.00 | 
Bataan: The Judgment Seat (Ind) ....... 3.50 
c/o Postmaster (Cpl. St. George) ... 1.00 
*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 25 


76 


Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
Cloth edition ........ cated 2.50 | 
Fighting Forces edition ......... 25 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) 3.00 


Men on Bataan (Hersey) ... ; 2.50 
They Were Expendable: The PT Boats. 
Ce ee toa ve ches 2.00 | 


Fighting Forces edition ... .25 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Capt Lawson) 


Fighting Forces edition .......... 25 
The Enemy: Germany 

The Time for Decision (Welles) 3.00 
The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 
Cloth edition .... 2.75 | 

* Fighting Forces edition . re 25 

The Axis Grand Strategy . 3.50 
The German Army (Rosinski) 3.00 | 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) 3.00 | 


Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 25 
The German Soldier: His Training for War .25 


The Guilt of the German Army (Fried).. 3.50 | 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 1.00 
Last Train from Berlin (Smith) . 2.75 
Men Behind the War (Steel ) 3.50 


Modern Battle (Col. Thompson ) ih. Big 


Pattern of Conquest: German Plans 2.50 | 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition ... oe re 
* Fighting Forces edition .......... 25 
The Enemy: Japan 
Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 
Cloth edition Pade 2.00 
*Fighting Forces edition F gitoanns 25 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
Fighting Forces edition . 
Robinson Crusoe, USN (Clark) 2.75 
Betio Beachhead (U. S. Marines) 2.50 
ly alling (Lt. St. John) 2.00 
Green Armor (White) 3.00 
Bridge to Victory: Attu (Handleman) . 2.00 


Japan & the Japanese (Editors of Fortune) 25 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 


Cloth edition ila a Pe ee ke 2.00 
Fighting Forces edition Se Samant 231 
Island Victory: Critique on Kw ajalein 
= a a ae re 2.00 
Fighting Forces edition .......... 25 | 
Still Time to Die (Belden) 3.00 
Traveler from Tokyo (Morris) ..... 2.75 | 
Ten Years in Japan (Grew) ...... 3.75 | 
Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 
Cloth edition : . 2.00 | 
*Fighting Forces edition a area i .25 | 
In Peace Japan Breeds War (Eckstein) ... 2.50 
The Jap Soldier: Training for Conquest ..  .25 
Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
Cloth edition ... aexecee Gee 
*Fiehting Forces edition .......... .25| 
Men Behind the War (Steel) 3.50 | 
With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 2.75 
Air Warfare 
Air Gunner (Hutton & Rooney) 2.50 
The Use of Air Power (Lt. Blunt)....... 1.00 
Target Germany: The 8th Air Force 
Cloth edition ..... 2.00 | 
Paper edition ...... 1.00 | 
Malta Spitfire (Beurling) 2.50 | 
Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie) . 2.00 
War in the Air, 1939-41 (Garnett) ..... 3.50 | 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
Fighting Forces edition ......... 25 | 
Our Armed Forces 
Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943 .... 3.00 | 
Report on Demobilization .............. 3.00 


Short History of the Army & Navy hind 25 


48 Million Tons to Eisenhower ....... 2.00 
The Mightiest Army (Col. Detzer) ..... 35 
Our Army 
Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore).. 2.50 
Selected Speeches & Statements of General 
DRE as see ee 2.75 
Up Front (Sgt. Bill Mauldin) . 3.00 
Situation Normal (Miller) . 2.00 


I Knew Your Soldier (Martin & anna bs 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 


3.00 | 


Bombs Away: 





| Our Army at War (WD photos) 


America in Arms (Gen. Palmer) 
Cloth edition ......... 
Fighting Forces edition ... 

Handbook for Army Wives & Mother 

History of the U. S. Army (Col. Gan $7 

The Officer's Guide .......... 

Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 . 2 « 

Report on the Army (1939-43) (Ge 

Marshall ) 


Cloth edition .. 1¢ 
Fighting Forces edition 7 

The U. S. Army in War & Peace . 
(Spaulding) eae ae 6 on 
The Wacs (Shea) 250 


Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
Haven) ... 

West Point (Col ‘Baumer) . ie 2 

West Point Today (Banning) : 25 

What You Should Know About Arr 
Ground Forces (Col. Greene) 25 

Building an Army: How it is Mobili: 1 

Indian-Fighting Army (Major Downe; 3.50 


Our Navy 
Carrier War (Jensen) .... 2.5 
Battle Report: Pearl Harbor to Coral S 55 


Annapolis (Capt. Puleston) .. 
America’s Navy in World War II (Cant 


Cloth edition 375 

* Fighting Forces edition .. 2 

This is the Navy (Cant) - 24 

The Navy's War (Pratt) 2.75 
The Book of the Navy .. 3 
Annapolis Today (Banning) . 2$ 


Command at Sea (Capt. Cope) .... 2.75 
Naval Officer's Guide (Com. Ageton) 


Naval Reserve Guide 25 
The Navy Has Wings (Pratt) .... 2.75 
Queen of the Flat-Tops: The Lexington 3 
Marine Corps 

U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 

Fighting Forces edition 25 
Betio Beachhead (U. S. Marines) 2.5 
Tarawa (Sherrod) 2 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Cloth edition .. 2.5 


Fighting Forces edition 
| Marine Corps Reader ... 
Our Air Forces 
(See also Air Forces Study) 
Air Gunner (Hutton & Rooney) 2.5 
Fighting Wings (Paust & Lancelot) 2.75 
Air Forces Reader ...........:. 3.75 
200,000 Flyers (Wiener) ....... 2.75 
Bombers Across (Wynn) 2.5 
Official Guide to the AAF 
Cloth edition aaa 2.50 
Pocketbook edition . 25 
So You're Going to Fly the Big Ones 
pcan sy FEE tity TS 1.50 
How Our Army Grew Wings (Gens. 
Chandler & Lahm) ... 3.75 


Winged Victory (A Play by Moss Hart) 2 
Army Flyer (Genls. Arnold & Eaker) ... 2.50 
(The Bomber Team). 2.5 
Flying Health (Kafka) ... 2 
From the Ground Up: Training Pilots 2.50 
The Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff).. 3.50 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Lt. Hibbits).. 2.5 


Great Britain & Dominions 
Coédperation for What? (U.S. & British 
Commonwealth) .. ee ; 2) 
Report on India (Raman) 
Cloth edition a ane ae § Mia 2.5 
* Fighting Forces edition .... 
Pacific Partner: Australia (Johnston) 2 
The English People: Their History 3.0 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 3 
Introduction to India (Moraes & Stimson ) 2 
New Zealand (Nash) .. 3.5 
The Making of Modern Britain (Brebner & 
Nevins) .... 2 


The Netherlands & adetons 
The Netherlands (Landheer) . 
Near Ree 


56h 


Balkan Background (Newman) . 2.90 


East and West of Suez (Badeau) ... 25 
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Middle East 
( Ben-Horin) 


Far East 


Shells of the Pacific World 
ols & Bartsch) 
th edition 
ehting Forces edition ... 
Pacific World (Curran) 
SS ae 
bting Forces edition ......... 
of Pacific World (Merrill) 
edition 
ighting Forces edition 
n Asia (Lattimore) 
ip @ di tion 
hting Forces edition 
f Pacific World (Loveric ige) 
th edition 
*Fighting Forces edition 
Wart “ hina (Stewart) 
s Job in the Pacific (Wallace) 
& their Country (Porter) 
lands in War and Peace (Keesing) 
ore ks Ahead (Grajdanzev) 
Native Peoples of Pacific World (Keesing) 
h edition 
ehting Forces edition 
if Ww ork | 
é di t10n 
1k bting Forces 
the Pacific 
( f n 
*Fichting Forces edition 
The Soviet Far East (Mandel) 


Changing Far East (Johnstone) 


USSR 


S t Far East (Mandel) ‘ 

The Red Army (Berchin & Ben-Horin) 

1 (Sir Bernard Pares) mew edition 
sian Army (Kerr) 

Cloth edition 

*Fighting Forces edition .. 

Growth of the Red Army (White) 

Invasion in the Snow: War in Finland ... 

Twelve Months that Changed the World 
( Leseuer ) 


» Middle East 


ishes 
(N 


* 


acts 
nsect 
* 


de 


” 


*F; 


x} edition 
A rf World 


United States 
Selected Speeches & Statements of General 
Marshall 
U.S. War Aims (Lip »pmann) 
: Presidential seca 
n Demobilization 
Arms (Gen. Palmer) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
wimerica’s Foreign Policies 
Pocket History of the U. S 
vins & Commager ) 
hort History of American Democracy 


89 1943, 


A rt in 


q (H KS) 
m nder Cover: Quislings in the U. S. 
a. S. Foreign Policy (Walter Lippmann) 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
: Haven) 
eAmerica’s Strategy in World Politics 
BFor Perraanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 
Impact of War: Our Military Policy... 
T S. and its Place in World Affairs 


i : 

South America 
\merican Neighbors 

Look at Latin America (Raushenbush ) 

Mexico 


Making of a Nation (Herring) 


y Guide Books & Atlases 


: An Atlas of Human Geography 
4 nman ) 
ne Worlc j 


th edition 
Fighting Forces edition .... 
War (Mowrer & Rajchman) 
EE eee 
Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 
the World (Harrison) 
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A War Atlas for Americans (OWI) 
ch th edition 
Paper edition 

Arctic Manual (Stefansson) 


Going Overseas 


Survival: Land, Sea, Jungle, Arctic 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 


So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 

The Raft Book (Gatty) 

How to Abandon Ship 
Cloth edition 
“Fighting Forces edition 

Aboard the Trans 

Cloth edition 


Figs sing Force eaition 


Biography & Experiences 
Leyte Calling (Lt. St. John) 
Robinson Crusoe, USN (Clark) 
McNair : lucator of an Army 
Great Soldiers of World War 
(DeWeerd) 
I never Left Home (Bob Hope) 
Woodrow Wilson (J 
Captain Retread (Hough) 
Allenby (Gen. Wavell) 
Americans vs. Germans, 
The Army Life (CWO Kahn) 
Fizghtine Forces edition 
Genghis Khan (Harold Lamb) 
Great Soldiers of First World War 
A Roving Comr ( Winston 
Churchill ) 
Here Private Ha gr 
Signposts of Experience, 1917-19 
(Gen 


port 


l 
| 


Il 
yhnson ) 


1917-18 


the 


nission 


SEC 


Snow ) 


Early American Wars 
1690-1899 
2 (Col 


1898 


American (¢ 
Patriot 
Soldte 
The 


Short 


,2t 
Az 

1902 
Adams) 
& Navy 


ampaigns 
Battles, 1775-178 vy) 
rs in 


War of 
History 


the Philippines, 
1812 (Henny 
of the Army 


The Civil War 
Power, 1943 
Fifth Column 


(Pratt) 


Use of Presidential 
Abraham Lincoln & the 
Che th editi n 
Fighting I 
American Campaigns: 1690-1899, z 
Conflict: The Civil War (Milton) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Lee’s Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 1 
Our Soldiers aoe ak: 1775-1918 


rces edition 


each 


Reveille in Washington (Leech) 
Short History of the Army & Navy (Pratt) 
With Sherman to the Sea 
The First World War 
| Woodrow Wilson (Johnson) 
Woodrow Wilson & the Lost Peace (Bailey) 
Official History of Ist Division 
Official History of 2d Division 
Official History of 3d Division 
Official History of 4th Division 


Official History of Sth Division 
Official History of 7th Division 
Official History of 26th Division 


Official History of 27th Division 
Official History of 28th Division 
| Official History of 29th Division 
| Official History of 30th Division 
Official History of 32d Division 
Official History of 33d Division 
Official History of 35th Division 
Official History of 36th ore 
Official History of 37th Divisi 
| Official History of 42d Division 


1.00 | 


4.40 
2.00 
3.50 


| Official History 


Official History 
Official History 
Official History 
Official History 
Official History 


of 77th Division 
of 78th Division 
of 79th Division 
of 80th Division 
ot 8lst Division 
Official History of 82d Division 
Official History of 89th Division 
Official History of 90th Division 
of 91st Division 


Official History of 92d Division 


3 


(Richards & Banigan) 
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00 
00 
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00 
OU 


Ofhcial History of 93d Division 
Captain Retread (Hough) 
Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943 
Rep rt on Der ition 
Intantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Allenby (Gen. Wavell) 
America in Arms: Our Military | cy 
A [ ns vs. Germans, 1917-18 
( I Intelligence (Gen. Schwien) 
Great Soldiers of the First World War 
How Our Army Grew Wings (Generals 
‘ ndler & I ) 
latantry in Batt! Exa t War 
I Lost Battalion (J & Pratt) 
1gnf ts t Experience (Gen. Snow) 
Winged Mars: The Luftwaffe 
‘Miltary Histories 
Military Staff: History and Dev nent 
The War of 1812 (Adams) 
Decisive Battles of the World (Creasy) 
Masters of Mobile Wart (Col. Colby) 
175 Battles, 490 B.C. t (Shaw ) 
Wartare (Early Times to I i k) 
X i Mil History (t 18) 
instante & Identification 
Identification: Insignia of All Armies 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) 
Military & Naval Rec mnition B k 
Language Books 
An | t to Spar 
An Inv iti I } 
An Invitati to | ‘ 
I ry ‘ (ora na 
(Chen) 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Hen ) 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) 
Army Talk (Soldier I lZuage ) 
Blitz French (N t) 
Blitz German (Brandl) 
Civil & Military German (Pfeffer) 
Current Spanish (Martit ) 
Easy Mal Words & PI ( Mendlesen ) 
I ntary Japar (( Sullivan ) 
Ciotb ea 
*® Fighting Forces edition 
English for the Armed Forces 
French Diction rt . (Hen ) 
German Dictionary tor t Sold (He 1s) 
How to Say it in Span 
Italian Dictionary tor Soldier (Henius) 
Italian Sentence Book f the Soldier 
Modern Military Dictionary (Col. Garber 
& Col. Bond) 
Spe for t M 
Personal Affairs 
So You're G Overs¢ (Capt. Barker) 
Report on Demobilization 
The Army Wife (SI ) 
The Fourth Hor n: Legal Provisions 
For Returning Servicemen 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Veteran's Rig & Benefits (Erafia & 
S\ 1s) 
Repor 1 D I 1 (Mock) 
The I th H 1: Legal Pr sion 
Reference Books 
Armored Vehicles (Col. Icks) 
The ‘World at War: 1939-1945 
lar k t AR (Sczudlo) 
The Raft B k (Gatty) 
Id i n | (ange tf a At es) 
Ind x to Army Regu t } 
Military & Naval R gn B K 
U. A Government Manual 


Anthologies, Readers, Humor 
The Wolf (Sgt. Sansone) 
Sad Sack (Baker) 
Cartoons for Fighters 


Male Call (Milton Caniff) 


Up Front (Sgt. Bill Mauldin) 
[The Best from Yank 

Air Forces Reader 

The Marine ¢ Reader 

The Second Navy Reader 

A Treasur t A f 1 Folklore 


2.50 
1.00 


1.50 


50 
75 
50 
25 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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Freedom Speaks (Poetry & Prose) 
Cloth edition . es 
* Fighting Forces edition 25 

As You Were: Woollcotts Keader 
*Servicemen’s edition 

At Ease: Brain Teasers (Leopold) 

A Book of War Letters 

Infantry Journal Reader 

Men at War (Hemingway's Reader) 


Nn 
> 
—) 


pwn 
> 


Patriotic Anthology (of American 

Writings) ‘ 3.00 
Pocket Book of War Humor 25 
A Soldier's Reader 2.95 
Sound Off (Military songs with music) 3.50 
The Stag’s Hornbook (Soldier Poetry) 2.00 
Steinbeck’s Anthology 2.00 
* Thesaurus of Humor (8,000 Jokes ) 25 

College Outline Series 

Math for General Chemistry (Frey) 75 


Best Methods of Study (Smith & Littlefield) .60 


Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 1.00 
Ge rman Grammar 1.00 
French Grammar (du Mont) 1.00 
Educational Psychology (revised) 75 
Atlas of Human Anatomy 1.50 
Ancient, Medieval & Modern History 1.00 
Ancient History 75 
Business Law > 1.25 
First Year College Physics 75 
First Year College Chemistry «» 280 
General American Government 75 
General Forestry ——- 
History of the Middle Ages 75 
New History of the World Since 1914 1.00 
History of Latin America 1.25 
History of the U. S. to 1865 .. es 
History of the U. S. Since 1865 75 
History of England ‘ , 75 
History of Europe, 1500-1848 : 75 
History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 .. oe 
Latin America in Maps 1.25 
Organic Chemistry (revised ) 23 | 
Survey of Journalism 1.00 | 
Topical Survey of American History 1.00 | 
Everyday Law Guide 50 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

BOOKS 
Aviation 

Aircraft Sheet Metal Work ............ 3.75 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Blueprint Reading.. 2.50 
Flight—Aviation Engines .............. 3.75 
Flight—First Principles 2.50 
Flight—Construction and Maintenance .. 2.50 
Flight—Meteorology, Aircraft Instruments 

Oe, ID in ad bictieetnnembe «+ ses 3.25 
Fundamentals of Machines ............. 2.00 


Air Conditioning and Building Trades 
Air Conditioning Design and Construction 

of Ducts 2.50 
Air Conditioning—Furnace & Unit Heaters 3.00 
Air Conditioning—Heating and Ventilating 4.00 
Building Trades Blueprint Reading— 


Tk 2) A roe 4.00 
Senn NR vw ip ea wade undies 3.59 
SD Di i'n le Sica eR aws ox alawemas 6 2.00 


How To Design and Install Plumbing . 3.00 
How to Estimate for the Building Trades 4.75 
Sheet Metal Work 


ee Se ey ee 2.50 
es |. «eS ae 4.50 
How to Remodel a House ............ 4.75 
Painting and Decorating ............... 1.50 


Stair Building 


Steam and Hot Water Fitting .......... 2.00 
EEE EEE ree 3.50 
BO! Pr ree eee See e reer 1.25 
Business and Management 
Fundamental Business Law ...........- 3.00 


Bookkeeping for Personal and Business Use 2.25 


Effective Retail Selling ................ 2.25 
How to Write Business Letters .......... 2.00 
How to Train Shop Workers ........... 1.25 
Production Management 3.50 


Drawing, Drafting onl Designing 
Freehand and Perspective Drawing .. 
Mechanical Drawing 


78 


| 
| *Fishes & Shells of the Pacific World 
| 


Machine Design 
Tool Design 


Diesel—Automotive, Electrical, 


Locomotive 


Diesel and Other Internal Combustion 
Engines ..... 

Diesel Electric Plants Si abe 

Diesel Engines—Operation and 
Maintenance : 

Diesel—Theory and Design 

High Speed Diesel Engines . . 

Diesel Locomotives—Mechanical 
a ere eee 

| Diesel Locomotives—Electrical 

Equipment . 


Electrical 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
Electrical and Radio Dictionary .. 
How to Read Electrical Blueprints. 
Fundamentals of Radio .......... 
Interior Electric Wiring and Estimating 


Mathematics 


Practical Mathematics 


Plane Trigonometry Made Plain .... 


Slide Rule Simplified with Rule 
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00 
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Machines and Allied Subjects 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades 


Forging Practice ... 
Foundry Work + 
Machine-shop Work 
Mechanism ......... 
Metallurgy ... 

Pattern Making 

Tool Making 


Plastics 


Plastics 


Vocational Guidance 
How you Can Get a Better Job 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) 


of U. S. Military Policy) 
Americans vs. Germans, 1917-18 


| *Animals of the Pacific World 
The Army Life (Kahn) 


| Boomerang (Chambliss) . 
The British Navy's Air Arm 
*Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 


Cartoons for Fighters . 
| *Conflict: The Civil War (Milton) .. 
| Defense Against Chemical War 


*Elementary Japanese (Col. Sullivan) ... 


Fear in Battle (Dollard) 


*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (C lark) 


(Nichols & Bartsch) 
*Freedom Speaks (Poetry and Prose) 
Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith) 

| Fundamentals of Mechanics 
(Mott-Smith & Van de Water) 
*Gas Warfare (Waitt) 


| Genghis Khan (Lamb) oi 
GI Sketch Book (Soldier and Sailor Art) 
Great Soldiers of the First World War .. 


Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
*The Gun (Forester) 


Handbook for Army Wives & Mothers , 


*How to Abandon Ship (Richards & 
Banigan ) ‘ 
How to Shoot the U. 


*Insects of Pacific World (Curran) 
Island Victory: 
Japan and the Japanese 

The Jap Soldier 

* Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 


FIGHTING FORCES SERIES 


America in Arms (Gen. Palmer) (History 
* America’s Navy in World War II (C ant) 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (L t. Col. Ingersoll) 


S. Army Rifle ... 
I Knew Your Soldier (Martin & Stevenson) 


Critique on Kwajalein ... 


5. 


‘ 


Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There . 


_ 


50 | 


| * Thesaurus of Humor 
| They 


| Murder in Mink (Dean) 
| An April Afternoon (Philip Wylie) 


| * Native 


| * Plant 


| *Report on India (Raman) 


| House Without the Door (Daly) 25 


Leadership for American Army Lea 
(Munson) 

*The Living Thoughts of Clausew 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pr 

*Machine Warfare (Gen. Fuller) 

*Making of Modern China (Latt 

Map Reading for the Soldier 

Modern Battle (Thompson) 

Peoples of the Pacific Wor 
(Keesing ) 

*The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 

New Ways of War (Wintringhar 

*Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 

*The Pacific World 

Patriot Battles, 1775-1783 (Col. Azoy 

Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) 

ife of Pacific World (Merri 

gy for the Fighting Man 

Psychology for the Returning Servi 

Report on the Army (Gen. Marshall ) 


Psychol 






*Reptiles of Pacific World (Loveridg 
*Rifleman Dodd (Forester) 
*Rifles & MGs of the World's Armi¢ 
( Johnson ) 

*The Russian Army (Kerr) 

couting and Patrolling 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
Short History of the Army & Navy (Pr 
» You're Going Overseas (Barker) 
oldier Art 

oldiers in the Philippines, 1898-190 
*Solution in Asia (Lattimore) 
Storm (Stewart) 

The Story of West Point, 
Studies on War 
Survival. Land, Sea, Jungle, Arctic 
CTank-Fighter Team (Gerard) 


1802-1943 (D 


Were Expendable (White) 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) 
This is the Navy (Cant) 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima ‘ 
*Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 25 
*We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 

Haven) 
What to do Aboard the Transport 2 
The World at War: 1939-1945 ... 25 


25-CENT BOOKS 
General 
Cartoons by George Price 
Love Nest & Other Stories (Ring Lardner)  .2' 
Anthology of Animal Poetry .. 
Anthology of Canadian Poetry 
Empire in a Changing World (Hancock) 
[he Informer (O'Flaherty ) 
McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon & Other 
Stories 
The Next Germany (By a ‘Group of Anti 
Nazi Germans) . 
One Foot in Heaven (Spence) 
Philosopher's Holiday (Edman) 
Porgy (Heyward) 
Russia (Pares) (New Edition) 


Saki Sampler (Munro) .. 25 
Mysteries and ihonidtese 
Good Night, Sheriff, (Steeves) ... 5 


The Mighty Blockhead (Gruber) . 
Dr. Toby Finds Murder (Schley) .... 
Embarrassment of Riches (Fischer) 


Family Affair (Ione Shriber) 

The Rynox Murder Mystery (MacDonald) 
The Blind Barber (Carr) . 

Inquest (Percival Wilde) ....... 

Mr. Angel Comes Aboard Lemeed 

Navy Colt (Gruber) ; 

Nine Times Nine (Holmes) 

Ol’ Man Adam and His Chillun (Bradfor 
Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder 

Tales of Piracy, Crime & Ghosts _— 
This Gun for Hire (Greene) -) 
Unexpected Night (Daly) — , s 
White Magic (Faith Baldwin) . 
On Ice (Dean) ‘ 








INFANTRY JOURNAL 


JURNAL 


BINDERS 


nual Binder . 1 
discount on binders only, in lots of 
) or more, f.o.b. Washington) 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


Queen (Forester) 
Innocence (Wharton) 
Wonderland (Carroll) 
renina (Tolstoy) 
gy of American Negro Literature 
gy of Light Verse 
e (Louys) 
Nights (Burton) “s 
graphy of Benj. Franklin 
graphy of Benvenuto Cellini 
(Sinclair Lewis) 
i yst Stories 
Best Russian Short Stories 
Best Stories of de Maupassant 
wrt Stories of O. Henry 
Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe ; 
hers Karamazov (Fyodor Dostoyevsky ) 


Rect S 
Bes 


e (Voltaire) , 
rbury Tales (C haucer) 
(Marx) 
if the Sea (W illiam McFee) 
and the Hearth (Reade) 
ted Poetry of Dorothy Parker .. 
-d Stories of Dorothy Parker 
ed Stories of Ring Lardner 
Anthology of American Verse 
it Angler (Walton) 
e Horace 
Poetry and Selected Prose of 


n 
te Writings of Thucydides 
nsolation of Philosophy . 
nterfeiters (Gide) 
ve Evolution (Bergson) 
ind Punishment (Dostoyevsky ) 
de Bergerac (Rostand) 
of Life (Ellis) . 
ring Young Man on ‘the Flying Tr: pe: ze 
(Saroyan) 
| Souls (Gogol) 
umeron (Boccaccio) 
ening Stream (Canfield) 
raeli (Maurois) 
e Comedy (Dante) 
ila (Stoker) 
liners (Joyce) 
tion of Henry Adams 
Jones: Anna Christie 
“( ugene O'Neill) 
us Room 
of Emerson 
rewell to Arms (Hemi ngway ) 
s and Sons (Ivan Turgenev) 
(Goethe) 
Great Modern Irish Plays 
wering Judas (Katherine Ann Porter) 
r Plays of Lillian Hellman 
; 1 Party (Mansfield) 
God's Little Acre (Caldwell) 
G . Treasury (Palgrave) 
G arth (Pearl Buck) 
Grapes _ Wrath (Steinbeck) 
( t German Short Stories 
t Modern Short Stories 
Tales of the American West 
Mansions (W. H. Hudson) 
of the Soil (Hamsun) 
s Travels (Swift) 
Esmond (Thackeray) 
Wind in Jamaica (Hughes) 
r's Odyssey 
ack of Notre Dame (Hugo) 
bious Battle (Steinbeck) 
e (Charlotte Bronté) 
e Obscure (Hardy) 
seorge Apley (Marquand) 
of Grass (Walt Whitman) 
nd Death of a Spanish Town (Paul) 
with Father (Day) . 
Voyage Home (O’ Neill) 
ng Backward (Bellamy) 
n Bovary (Flaubert) 
ing of Man: Outline of Anthropology . 
cing of Society 
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Hairy Ape 


| Victory 
| Virgil's 
| Walden 
| Way of All Flesh (Butler) 

| Winesburg, Ohio (Anderson) 


| Mayor of Casterbridge (Hardy) 
Memoirs of Casanova 
| Messer Marco Polo (Byrne) 
| Mile. De Maupin (Gautier) 
| Moby Dick (Herman Melville) 
Moll Flanders (Daniel Defoe) 
Moon and Sixpence (Maugham) 
Mrs. Dalloway (Woolf) 

My War With the U. S. (Bemelman) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 

Native Son (Wright) 

Of Human Bondage (Maugham) 
Of Mice and Men (John Steinbeck) 
| Old Wives’ Tale (Arnold Bennett) 
Oracles of Nostradamus 
| Ordeal of Richard Feverel (Meredith) 
Outline of Psychoanalysis 

Penguin Island (France) 
| Philosophy of William James 
Philosophy of Plato 

Philosophy of Santayana 

Philosophy of Schopenhauer 
| Philosophy of Spinoza 

Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 

Plato's Republic 
Playes of Moliére 
Plays of Tchekov 
| Poems of Longfellow 
Point Counter Point 
Politics ( Azistotle ) 
| Portrait of a Lady (James) 

Portrait of the Artist (Joyce) 

The Possessed 
| Precious Bane (Webb) 
| Prince; and Discourses (Michiavelli) 
| Progress and Poverty (George) 

Rainbow (Lawrence) 

Rebecca (Du Maurier) 
| Red and the Black (Stendhal) 
| Red Badge of Courage (Stephen Crane) 
Red Star Over China (Edgar Snow) 
| Return of the Native (Hardy) 
| Roan Stallion (Jeffers) 
| Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 

Samuel Pepys’ Diary 

Sanctuary (Faulkner) 

Sappho (Daudet) 
| Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne) 

Sea and the Jungle (Tomlinson) 

Seven Gothic Tales (Dinesen) 
Shakespeare's Comedies 

Shakespeare's Histories and Poems 
Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Short Bible (Goodspeed & Smith) 

Sister Carrie (Theodore Dreiser) 

Six Plays of Kauffman and Hart 

South Wind (Douglas) 

Studies in Murder (Pearson) 

Swann’s Way (Marcel Proust) 

Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 

Theory of the Leisure Class (Veblen) 
Three Famous French Romances (Daudet) 
Three Musketeers (Dumas) 

Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche) 
Tom Jones (Henry Fielding) 

Tono Bungay (Wells) 

To the Lighthouse (Woolf) 

Tortilla Flat (John Steinbeck ) 

Travels of Marco Polo (Byrne) 

Tristram Shandy (Laurence Sterne) 
Turn of the Screw (James) 

Twentieth Century American Poetry 
Two Years Before the Mast (Dana) 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray ) 

Varieties of Religious Experience (James) 
(¢ onrad ) 

W orks 

(Thoreau ) 


(Huxley) 


Wisdom of 


Confucius 


| Wuthering Heights (Bronté) 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 


Complete Homer 

Complete Poe 

Complete Poems of Keats & Shelley 
Flowering of New England (Brooks) 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Werfel) 


| Guide to Great Orchestral Music (Spaeth) 


l 
1 
1.45 
| 
1 
l 


History of Great 
(Myers) 

Jean-Christophe (Rolland) 

Les Misérables (Victor Hugo) 
Moby Dick (Melville) 

Mythology (Bulfinch) 

Origin of the Species (Darwin) 
oems, Prose and Plays of Pushkin 
’oems of Pushkin 

rt Stories of Ernest Hemingway 

Sixteen Famous American Plays 
Sixteen Famous British Plays 
[Three Complete Novels of Scott 
ristram Shandy (Sterne) 


American Fortunes 


Illustrated Modern Library 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 

Crime and Punishment ( Dostoyevsky ) 
Divine Comedy (Dante) 
merson’s Essays 

Green Mansions (Hudsor 
Holy Bible 

Jane Evre (Bronté) 

Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 
Pickwick Papers (Charles Di 
Poems of Longfellow 
Shakespeare's Comedies 

The Brothers Karamazov (Dostoyevsky 
Tom Jones (Henry Fielding) 

Wisdom of Confucius 


cKens) 


) 


MIDNITE MYSTERY BOOKS 


The Big Midget Murders (Craig Rice) 
The Black Curtain (Cornell Woolrich) 
Career by Proxy (Faith Baldwin) 
The Climax (Florence Jay Lewis) 
The Corpse in the Snowman (Ni 
The Cx rpse with the Eerie Eve 
(R. A. J. Walling) 
Curiosity Killed the Cat (Anne Rowe) 
Death and the Maiden (Patrick) 
Death has a Past (Anita Boutell) 
The Deadly Truth (Helen McCloy) 
Decoy (Adams) 
Gambler's Chance 
Hasin Hangman Treat) 
Lady in Lilac (Susannah Shane) 
The Man Who Could Not Shudder 
(John D. Carr) 
The Moonstone (Wilkie Collins) 


(James B 


( Lawrence 


Hendryx 


holas Blake) 


) 


Murder for Christmas (Agatha Christie) 


Murder Wears a Mummer’s Mask 
(Brett Halliday) 
The Nine Waxed Faces (Beeding) 
Out in Society (Margaret Culkin Banni 
The Picture of Dorian Gray (Oscar W1 
The Problem of the Green Capsule 
(John Dickson Carr) 
The Problem of the Wire Cage 
(John Dickson Carr) 
for Players — Quentin) 
the Scene (Q atric k) 
it the Morgue (Bh chman ) 
The Secret Weapon ( Beeding ) 


ng) 


i¢) 


The Seven Dials Mystery (Agatha Christ 


Sinfully Rich (Footner) 

Skeleton Key (Offord) 

Stay Out of My Life (Sophie Kerr) 
Then There Were Three (Geoffrey H 
They Deal in Death (Terrall) 

To Wake the Dead (John D. Carr) 
What Dark Secret? (Dudley and She 
The White Priory Murders (Carter D 


OFFICIAL MANUALS 
General 
Basic Photography 
Arctic Manual 
Lathes 
Milling Machines, Shay 
Planers 
Grinding Machines 
Welding 
Vocational Teachis 
Military Cher 
Agents 
Portable Flame 
Field Fortifcati 
Explosives & Den 
Carpentry 
Field Sanitation 


Bandaging & Splinting 


1en ) 


ickson ) 


49 
19 


49 
419 
419 
49 
49 
19 
19 
49 
49 








10- 
10- 
10- 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10- 


io 
10 
10 
10 
10 


101 


7. 
7-40 The Rifle Regiment . 
9-226 Maintenance, MG, Cal. 


80 


9- 
9- 
9-1900 
9-1990 
9-2602 
9-2900 
10- 
10- 





40 
850 


205 
275 


396 
400 
405 
406 

107 
408 
410 

411 
412 
420 
445 
450 
455 


510 
515 
550 
560 
565 
580 
585 
610 
410 
431 


-432 


450 
459 
15 


-250 


-205 


10 


« 


7-5 


10 


-250 
-255 
-325 
-200 
-205 
-220 
-10 


15 


-20 
-5 

-10 
100- 


20 


-5 
105- 


MANUALS USED BY INFANTRY 
AND TROOPS ARMED WITH 
INFANTRY WEAPONS 


5 


25 


Unexploded Bomb Disposal 

Cleaning & Lubricating Materials 

Ammunition, General 

Small-arms Ammunition 

Instrument Repairman 

Military Explosives .......... 

Mess Management and Training. 

Cold Weather nee & weed 
ment 

War Dogs 

Cooking Stoves, 

The Army. Cook 

Cooking Dehydrated Foods 

Cutting of Beef 

Cutting & Preparing Lamb 

The Army Baker 

Baking Manual for Army Cooks 

Army Recipes 

Pacific Food & Poison Plants . 

The Machinist 

Body, Fender & Radiator Repairs 

Auto Woodworker, Upholsterer, 
Painter & Glass Worker 

The Motor Vehicle 

The Motorcycle 

Fuels & Carburetion 

Chassis, Body & Trailer Units 

Automotive Brakes 

Automotive Electricity 

Automotive Power Transmission. 

Refrigeration 

The Homing . Pigeon 

Target Range Comm. System 

Code Practice Equipment . 

Training Signal Personnel 

International Morse Code 

Tents & Pent Pitching 

Field Music 

Military Training 

Training Films List . . 

Military Sanitation 

First Aid For Soldiers 

Individual Clothing & Equipment 

Physical Training 

Watermanship .. 

Elementary Map & Aeri al Photos 

Advanced Map & Aerial Photos 

Military Signs, Symbols, Abbrs. . 

Sketching 

Defense Against Chemical Attack 

Military Courtesy & Discipline. 

Scouting, Patrolling, Sniping 

Unarmed Defense for the Soldier 

Sports & Games 

Informal Games for Soldiers. 

Army Instruction . 

Driver Trng., Wheeled Vehicles. 

Driver Trng., Tracked Vehicles. 

Army Arithmetic 

Signal Communication 

Radio Communication 

Field Wire Systems .. 

Switchboard Operating Procedure 

Adm. Procedures for Comm. 
Services 

Motor Transport 

Interior Guard Duty 

Military Govt. & Civil Affairs. 

Rules of Land Warfare bi 

Cases on Military Government. . 

Military Justice Procedure ..... 

Soldier Handicrafts . fplges Si 

Maintenance & Care of Tires. .. 

Army Supply Procedure . 

Stock Control Manual 

Mountain Operations ......... 

Operations in Snow & Cold .... 

Jungle Warfare N 

FSR: Operations ..... 

FSR: Administration 

FSR: Command & Employment 
 * « | AAR 

Staff Officer's Field Manual... . 

Umpire Manual 


Ranges, Ovens 


Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. . . 
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Mortar Sights . 

Armored Infantry Battalion 
Bayonet 

Pistol, Caliber .45 

Revolvers, Caliber . 

Thompson nade Gun 
Submachine Gun, Caliber .45 M3 
Caliber .30 Machine Guns 

MG, Caliber .50, HB, M2 


Air Forces 


Air Navigation: General 

Air Navigation for Pilots 
Celestial Air Navigation 

Air Navigation Tables 
Weather Manual for Pilots 
Elementary Weather for Trainees 
Weather for Pilot Trainees 
Aerostatics 

Theory of Flight 

Aircraft Engines 

Bectricel Sys0Gms ......ccccccs 
Induction, Fuel & Oil Systems. 
Airplane Structures 

Hydraulic Systems & Equipment. 
Inspection & Treating of Metals. 
Aircraft Mechanic's Tools 

Sheet Metal Worker teri act 
Applied Physics for Mechanics 
Mechanical Drawing 


Cavalry 


Mechanized Drill Regulations 
Employment of Cavalry 

Recon. Troop, Mechanized 
Mecz. Reconnaissance Squadron 


Coast Artillery 


Coérdinate Conversion Tables 
Care of Seacoast Matériel. .. 

1 & 2 Cl. Gunners: Fixed CA 
Expert Gunner: Fixed CA 
1 & 2 Cl. Gunners: Mobile CA. 
Expert Gunner: Mobile CA 
Plotting Boards for CA 

Log., Trig. & Math. Tables 


Antiaircraft Artillery 
Examination for Gunners 
Formations and Inspections , 
Log., Trig. & Math. Tables .... 


Orientation 


Dien 


Engineer Troops & Operations. 
Engineer Field Unit Operations. 
Construction & Communication . 
Reference Data 

Engineer Foundry 

Topographic Drafting 


Surveying 
Surveying Tables —— 
Aerial Photo-Topography ..... 


Multiplex Mapping Equipment 
Steel Treadway Bridge M-2 . 
25-ton Ponton Bridge ..... 
Portable Steel Highway Bridges 
Pneumatic Ponton Bridge 

Well Drilling 

Military Driving . 

Engineer Soldier's Handbook. 


Field Artillery 


FA Organization & Drill ‘ 
Tactical Employment of FA ... 

Service of 75mm. Howitzer ... 
Service of 105mm. Howitzer M2. 
Service of 155mm. How. M1918. 
Forward Observation .......... 
Log., Trig. & Math. Tables... . 


Medical 


Mobile Units ..... 

Medical Service of Field Units. 
Medical Soldier's Handbook 
Dental Technicians ........... 
Laboratory Technicians 
Pharmacy Technicians 
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10-10 
10-226 
10-610 
10-640 
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11-400 
11-409 


General & Station Hospi 
Military X-rays 
Educational Reconditionir 
Occupational Therapy . 
Physical Reconditioning 
Psychology in Aviation M 
Neuropsychiatry in Aviati 
Medical Diathermy 
Hospital Diets 

Portable Cardiograph 
Gasoline Stoves & Burner 


Ordnance 


Ordnance Field Service 

Ordnance Field Maintenar 
Ordnance Ammunition Ba n 3 
Ordnance Company, Depot 


Quartermaster 
QM Operations 
QM Service in T/O 
Inspection of Leather 
Refrigeration 
QM Sterilization Co 

Signal Corps 

Signal Corps, General 


Photographic Laboratories 
Photo Laboratories 


Administration and Fiscal 
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14-1010 
20-220 
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Army Postal Service 
Administration: The Divis 
Service Record 
Discharge & Release of EM 
Enlisted Personnel Retiren 
Administration: General 
The Army Clerk 
Correspondence (w/Sup.) 
Administrative Proced 
Mail Clerks 
Civilian Occupation Classif 
Classification of Officers & 
Personnel Classification 
COC of Enlisted Personnel 
MOC of Enlisted Personnel 
Accounting for Public Funds 
Org. of Disbursing Offices 
Officers Pay & Allowances 
Pay & Allowances, Enl. Personnel 
Travel Allowances, WD Pers 
Payment for Supplies & Services 
Agent Finance Officers 
Finance Mobile Field Units 
Model Vouchers 
Army Pay Tables 
Accounting for Operating Agencies .1' 
Field Fiscal Installations 
Appropriation & Project Accounts 
Lost, Damaged, Destroyed Pr 

erty oa 
Property Auditing Procedures 
Special, Welfare & Sundry Funds 
Unit and Hq Funds .. 
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Armored and Tank Destroyers 
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55-50 


55-105 
55-130 
55-365 


55-320 


Armored Force Drill 
Combat Practice Firing 
8imm. Mortar Squad & "'lat 
Tank Platoon 

Employment of Tanks with In 
Armored Infantry Compi.ny 
Armored Infantry Battalion 
The Armored Division 

TD Platoon, SP . 

TD Reconnaissance Platoon 
TD Pioneer Platoon ... 


Military Police 


Military Police 
MPs in Towns & Cities 
Records & Forms 

Enemy POWs 


Transportation Corps 


Military Railroads .... 

Railway Operating Battalion 
Ocean-Going Vessels . 

Small Boats & Harbor Craft 
Military Railway Rules 

Small Boat & Harbor Craft PM 
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For All Components 


| E technological civilization in which we live has made war so com 


a0 ene eeearctindl 








\) 


x that it requires a high degree of specialized training to make the 
on from recruit to accomplished professional. The impact of the 
al and scientific deve lopm« nts of weapons of war, spurred almost 
Imagination by recent necessity, poses a grave problem in the 
training of professional soldiers. But even more involved are the 
ms of how our citizen components—the National Guard and the 
ized Reserves—are to be prepared for the next hostile 


ition when and if it comes 


ttack on 


need for all components to be brought to a high state of prepared 
obvious. No less an authority than the Chief of Staff has warned 


that any 


Nation future enemy attack will come with li 


ohtning 
ty and at supersonic speeds. Such an attack will come with such 
and with such intensity that it will be impossible to train an army 
d frontiers protected by thousands of miles of ocean 

ver again can we afford to have a Regular Army so small, scattered 
) ill-trained that it cannot be immediately deployed for war when 
mes; neither can we afford a National Guard dependent upon 
the field 


in have an Organized Reserve ¢ orps pitifully trained and alm 


1s of training and equipping before it can take to nor can 
etely without recent field « Xperience 

if modern technology is so complex how can the citizen soldie: 
» find the time and the opportunity to acquire the efliciency wv 

f the future will demand. Obviously a night of drill once a weel 
few weeks training in the field once a vear cannot be fully ad 


although the benefits of such disciplines are not to be minimized 


inswer, as always, will depend greatly upon the individuel. Men 
ve hours of their spare time preparing for leadership in the pas: 
tv-five vears were ready to serve their country in 1941. The men 


» will be ready to serve their country when the next em« rgency aris 


those who now, and in the future, give willingly of their time and 


ents to obtain the broad fundamental knowledge that modern military 


} 


lership requires. 
lo help these loyal citizen soldiers is an important mission of The IN 
xtRY JourNAL. The Journat is for the National Guardsman and the 
nized Reservist as well as for the professional in the Regular Army 
Irpose Is to prov ide a means for soldiers ot all three components t 
nmunicate their knowledge and their ideas on all activities affecting 
security and well-being of the Nation. The resources of The In 
nny JourNnat are pledged to the full development of the complet 


rv establishment. 
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FIGHTING” /ISION 


By 
Chief Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


and 
Technical Sergeant Henry McLemore 


* An authentic compilation of short histories of the fighting divisions of 


World War II, expertly told by two competent soldier-authors. No division, 














whether infantry, cavalry or armored, is greater than the men who make it 
up. The short histories in this volume are the stories, not merely of units, 
but of the hundreds of thousands of foot soldiers to whom a casually named 
town may have been a week of agony. Many men have worn these division 
insignia, some only briefly, some for months or years. Whoever they are, 
and wherever they are, they will always be a part of the divisions with which 


they have fought. 
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